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TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 


SCHOLARLY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL 
Volume Number January, 


STEIN: 
THE DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENT 
FREDERICK KARL 

Although Lord Jim, since its pub- the novel’s structure, although 
lication 1900, has gained faults the latter should not 
widespread acclamation than discounted. Consequently, de- 
other Conrad’s novels, many structural technique that of- 
cent critics have remarked ten rises virtuosity, the novel 
dramatic thinness hollowness never fully satisfies; fact, 

its parts and have attributed these crucial parts becomes flat and 
flaws several factors: (1) that dull when have come expect 

Conrad, having begun the novel Lord Jim falls short great- 


short story about Jim’s defection 
the Patna, was unable rework 
the added material; (2) that the 
novel stringy—the result its 
division into two distinct parts, 
first the Patna incident and then 


ness whole, but censure cer- 
tain parts still, course, rec- 
ognize the novel’s stature, not 
disparage its real achievements. 
What seems certain that Conrad, 
faced insolvable creative 


the differences method which his hero clearly symbol 
two parts—the shifting chronol- unable dissemble 
the first part and eclipse the other charac- 
nard straightforward narrative ters, specifically Stein, the only 
second—destroy sustained interest. figure large enough convey 
these arguments have been well tragic inevitability. 
rman documented, but none really ac- The spine the book formed 


counts for the occasional ineffec- 
tiveness the novel. That weak- 
ness, examination reveals, found 
more the particular constitution 
the characters themselves than 


the three decisions increasing 
intensity that Jim must make; each 
decision shows him romantic 
hero who fails. Jim young man 
excellent motives possessing 


mind drenched ideals, man 
enticed vision that constantly 
evades him. Unable make the 
right decisions the opportune 
time, commits mistakes judg- 
ment and makes hairline decisions 
dictated predisposition and 
the exigencies the moment. 
this way, Jim progresses through 
three successive stages, each 
which sharply defined the 
necessity decision. 

The first the training school in- 
cident which itself conferred 
neither shame nor dishonor, but 
did instill subconscious guilt that 
with enlarging circumstances 
later years proved self-destructive. 
When Jim first missed his opportu- 
nity for heroics, romanticized his 
vagaries, and then, Conrad says, 
“felt angry with the brutal tumult 
earth and sky for taking him 
unawares and checking unfairly 
general readiness for narrow 

Jim’s hierarchy decisions, 
the second course his aban- 
donment the Patna under the 
influence the morally degrading 
ship’s company. Jim’s dreams 
heroic role slip from him 
moves from purgatory indeci- 
sion into active vision hell 
when jumps into the lifeboat, 
that “everlasting deep hole” which 
means eternal self-castigation. 

The terms Jim’s third decision 
are far removed time and space 
from those the earlier two, but 
its circumstances this decision 
natural development. letting 
the predatory Brown escape from 
Patusan, Jim recognizes that 
forceful decision cannot made 
imperfect being and that his 
tainted past precludes making stric- 
tures against even criminal. “Let 
agree,” says Brown, “that are 
both dead men, and let talk 


that basis, equals.” Conrad com- 
ments that through their sparring 
there ran “vein subtle ref- 
erence their common blood, 
assumption common experience; 
sickening suggestion common 
guilt, secret (p. 
387) 

Conrad attempted integrate 
these three decisions chiefly 
through the recurrence 
chological doubles, who 
way supplement his experiments 
with manifold time sequences and 
the repetition structural similari- 
ties. The widely 
employed German romanticists 
who pictured world tortured 
split personalities and dependent 
alter egos, works theory 
reduplication; that each signifi- 
cant element Jim’s personality, 
appearing were like al- 
legorical visibilis, emerges the 
introduction 
who become throwback and 
comment upon the chief character. 
Dramatically and_ psychologically, 
each person provides 
statement about Jim’s state mind 
and situation. More than merely 
buttressing the story, 
acters are molded the rhythm 
the novel; frequently, they assume 
the narrative function. this way, 
can explain Brierly, Brown, the 
French officer, the German skipper 
the Patna, Jewel, Marlow, and 
Stein. 

Brierly’s suicide way 
identification with Jim’s failure. 
Brierly successful Jim who rec- 
ognizes that failure condition 
life and who destroys himself 
while still good fortune, with his 
ship course and his log 
point. Marlow realizes that Brierly 
had looked into himself when faced 
with Jim’s defection and found 
there “one those trifles that 
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awaken with which man 
59) 

Similarly, Brown’s treachery 
equated psychological terms with 
Jim’s defection the Patna; the 
French officer’s sense honor 
Jim’s dream now reduced dust; 
Jewel’s loyalty, her name implies, 
solidity and perfection which 
contrast with Jim’s tainted past; 
the German skipper the Patna 
the reality principle its cruel- 
est and this what Jim the 
midst his dream succumbs to, 
realizing action his sub-surface 
fears and sense failure. 

resents the harsher side reality, 
than Marlow himself stands for 
gentler but ever staunch sense 
reality; his attitude, its almost 
dogmatic rejection romance, 
sharp contrast with Jim’s persistent 
spirit adventure. Even when 
struck down the Patna expe- 
rience, Jim still able see 
chance missed!’” Marlow’s com- 
ment derisive: ‘Ah, was 
imaginative beggar! With every 
instant was penetrating deeper 
into the impossible world roman- 
tic 83) When- 
ever Jim dreams the might-have- 
been, whenever his imagination re- 
creates his dreams and not the 
actuality, the ever-realistic Marlow 
pulls him back almost cruelly, al- 
tragic decision and the fatal 
consequences withdrawal from 
reality. 

Jim’s area action, realize, 
constantly being held check 
one character another; the 
result anti-hero who must 
efface himself the extent that his 
own self-expression destroyed. 
short, Jim cannot even his 
romantic self, but is, rather, 


conforming creature fitting himself 
others. Under these conditions, 
cannot possibly assume the central 
role and his dramatic position 
the narrative must, perforce, 
weak. His active resistance life, 
accordingly, little con- 
sequence; his acquiescence 
predetermined scheme the thing. 
Yet, paradoxically, the second part 
the narrative demands strong 
central character, for Patusan 
the focus entirely upon Jim. Left 
behind are the chronological and 
other technical complications 
the first part which gave texture 
the narrative. Jim alone with 
his weakness, his compulsiveness, 
and his simple reactions the past. 
Jim runs from leaves 
behind, not wisps glory, but 
thin thread character 
comes increasingly more vague. 

Contrariwise, there Stein, 
far the most pregnant figure the 
novel, man whose awareness 
both the imaginative and the real 
and their relative place the mod- 
ern world stamps him one that 
renaissance type which our own age 
has split into parts. The Germanic 
name, the granite placidity the 
man the face decisions, the 
avidity for nature, the scholarly 
tendencies mixed with the involve- 
ment with man, and, finally, the 
quotation from Torquato 
all these suggest Goethe, who can 
survive because partakes all 
experiences while Jim must perish 
because his accomplishments are 
broken into fragments. 

not surprising that the very 
center the book (pp. 204-17) 
devoted that scene great con- 
sequence between Stein and Mar- 
low. Against man’s imperfections, 
artist who “was little mad,” Stein 
offers the perfections nature, par- 
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the beauty and delicacy 
displayed the incomparable but- 
terfly. Then statement central 
Jim’s character, central the 
novel, and central Conrad him- 
self, Stein speculates the relative 
merits the butterfly and man. 
The butterfly clearly accepts real- 
ity, but man saint, 
short, man sees himself can 
never be. The question, adapting 
Hamlet’s, how be; and the 
answer follow the dream 
which self-destructive, submit 
man, and the submission, tem- 
porary though is, lies the only 
relief, the only salvation. 

This doctrine recognition 
that man limited his own in- 
feriority inexplicable world, 
realization that violence and 
destruction are concomitant 
the will live, and that the loss 
self-protective illusions the surest 
way self-destruction. Robert 
Penn Warren pointed out his 
fine essay Nostromo: “The last 
wisdom for man realize that 
though his values are illusions, the 
illusion necessary, infinitely 
precious, the work his human 
achievement, and is, the end, his 
only truth.” 

Nowhere else has Conrad cre- 
ated “god” figure like Stein, who 
can order human destinies through 
his superior wisdom infinite 
capabilities. his combination 
the active and the scholarly, Stein, 
more than any other Conradian 
character, becomes not only 
model what the twentieth cen- 
tury wants, but also wistful re- 
minder what the complete man 
could be. Strong man among Con- 
intellectuals, Stein has abili- 
ties the lack which destroy De- 
coud (Nostromo) Heyst (Victory), 
and Renouard (“The Planter 


Malata”), those men excessive 
intellect with but jejune illusions. 
Stein’s sufficiency such that 
overshadows Jim, and rather than 
supplying merely comment upon 
him engulfs and swallows the 
young man way like that 
the experienced professional his 
relations with the green apprentice. 
ciently strong central character who 
can sustain this framework tech- 
nical proficiency. realize that 
Jim not enough, that does not 
yield, and clearly never will. This 
lack depth more Jim’s than the 
novel’s; and Conrad’s attempts 
dissemble the want center are 
not completely successful. are 
reminded that the original version 
Lord Jim was concerned 
solely with the Patna episode. 

Stein, realize, the only agent 
real sensitivity the novel. 
Marlow, his chief competitor, 
moderate and judicious, but, with- 
al, lacking intellectual range. Con- 
sequently, Stein reduces the other 
characters puppets; once has 
appeared, the return 
sitates lowering psychological 
focus. Stein’s varied interests and 
his maturity the face 
problems almost immediately clash 
with Jim’s youthfulness, 
result, rather than poignant, 
pejorative. the comparison, Jim 
withers; does not decline grace- 
fully. 

Conrad’s insistently ironic style 
when describing Jim also affects 
our view his central character. 
But, perhaps contrary Conrad’s 
intention, the style tends dimin- 
ish Jim even further, the 
destroyed persecuted even his 
creator. While emphasizing 
romantic idealism—a point central 
advertently makes him ridiculous, 
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diminishes his dramatic interest. 
After the training school incident, 
“When all men 
flinched, then—he felt sure—he 
alone would know how deal with 
the menace wind and 
emotion himself, and the final 
effect staggering event was 
that, unnoticed and apart from the 
noisy crowd boys, exulted 
with fresh certitude his avidity 
many-sided courage.” (p. Later, 
Marlow describes Jim his lis- 
that good stupid kind like 
feel marching right and left 
life, the kind that not 
disturbed the vagaries intel- 
ligence and the perversions of—of 
nerves, let say.” (p. 44) Jim 
lessens considerably stature; 
longer potential tragic hero, 
has difficulty remaining nor- 
mal size. 

The lack strong guide occa- 
sions the hollowness and stringiness 
the Patusan section. the first 
part, the Patna episode, see 
little Jim that believe more 
about him than know him. 
Conrad’s method indirect narra- 
tion keeps distance; and 
while Marlow himself not exces- 
sively stimulating, the result 
idealized Jim seen almost solely 
from without. But Patusan the 
situation has changed. The method 
simpler, more direct, and our 
eye upon Jim. Yet withal the 
rich language, well the evoc- 
ative scenes adventure, love, and 
fidelity, not even the dramatic 
Jamesian dialogues can dissemble 
the simple surface reactions the 
sailor-boy Jim. know all when 
know little, and for Conrad 
tell more around Jim and 
not penetrate further into him. 
burdening Jim with many 


choices, Conrad weighed down 
reed with the decisions only god 
could make. 

Only Stein could have sustained 
consistently tragic view, and 
undoubtedly tragic view that 
Conrad intended the reader 
take. can judge from Conrad’s 
particular use natural descrip- 
tion the novel that tragedy 
awaits Jim. What first looks like 
Edenesque setting Patusan 
which the constant struggle 
nature sharply underscores the con- 
flict man’s affairs. Natural man— 
such thing existed for Conrad 
—is often equivalent savage man 
corrupted man who lacks the 
gentler tones moral character. 
Under natural conditions the will 
survive unmasks every desire for 
decency and propriety. Even the 
sea, often source renewed en- 
ergy and human solidarity, becomes 
the background hate and treach- 
ery when man’s natural fears are 
touched. 

not the sea, however, but 
the jungle, that primitive reposi- 
struggle keep afloat life. The 
ominous jungle this early novel 
becomes later the ironically idyllic 
backdrops Victory and Nostromo 
and then transformed into the 
bleak city backgrounds The 
Secret Agent and Under Western 
Eyes. The jungle which surrounds 

not earthly Eden; is, 
instead, filled with 
tions, with the “stumps felled 
trees,” with flowers destined for 
“the use the dead alone,” with 
“smells like that incense the 
house the dead,” with “white 
coral that shone like chaplet 
bleached skulls,” and over all 
silence “as the earth had been 
one grave.” (pp. 322-23) 
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The haunting presence 
indifferent belligerent nature 
course further isolates the human 
aspects life and suggests tragic 
dimensions. The displacement 
Jim from human society* 
afford ironical comment 
doomed anti-hero trying become 
tragic hero against backdrop 
that would frustrate the efforts 
even god. The unheroic sur- 
roundings contrast with Jim’s fu- 
tile quest for respectability and 
sense status. His continual fail- 
ure recognize that anonymity 
impossible makes his quest lose its 
rationality; and his actions become 
those compulsive neurotic who 
seeks suffering while hoping that 
through physical and mental maso- 
chism may efface what reason 
would tell him hopeless situa- 
tion. The very terms Jim’s quest 
preclude tragic sense, for 
never knows exactly what do- 
ing. acts from the top his 
emotions, and the simple view 
takes his plight prevents any 
countering struggle. the stimu- 
lus criticism, Jim responds 
running. Perhaps our only concrete 
his absolute vagueness, the 
image that Marlow carries his 
last sight Jim: 


[Jim] was white from head 
foot, and remained persistently visible 
with the stronghold the night his 
back, the sea his feet, the opportu- 
nity his side, still veiled. What 
you say? Was still veiled? don’t 
know. For that white figure the 
stillness the coast and sea seemed 
stand the heart vast enigma. 
The twilight was ebbing fast from the 
sky above his head, the strip sand 
had sunk already under his feet, 
himself appeared bigger than 
child—then only speck, tiny white 


speck, that seemed catch all the 
light left darkened world. And 
suddenly, lost him. (p. 336) 


romance 
placed imagination who perforce 
failure. Suffering does from 
excess imagination—Stein, 
with his German background, rec- 
ognizes the type—he resembles that 
greatly-admired hero Conrad, 
Don Quixote. Conrad called Jim 
romantic, and perhaps saw him 
Henry James saw Emma Bovary 
—as romantic temper and real- 
istic adventures. Jim clearly 
the line those romantic heroes 
whose awareness reality never 
catches with the roles they have 
idealized for themselves. 

Stein, conversely, suggests reality, 
control, forethought. His advice 
that one must immerse the des- 
tructive 
phrase Novalis’ “Most men will 
not swim before they are able to.” 
—conveys his realization man’s 
limited powers. Realization per- 
haps the key word Lord Jim, 
much the key tragedy. 
But only Stein, not Jim, realizes. 
The latter, because beats against 
life without ever recognizing his 
role, will always consider himself 
failure—and tragic heroes are made 
other stuff. Stein’s presence, 
then, truly the destructive ele- 
ment, for his multifarious activities 
—his controlled romanticism, his 
grasp reality, for examples—al- 
low alternatives Jim’s compul- 
siveness, and the alternatives, had 
Jim acted upon them and 
failed, would have provided the 
stuff real tragedy. 

The novel, even lacks the 
tragic sense, still remains, course, 
rich and varied experience. Jim 
his semi-articulate and stumbling 
way, his sense almost com- 
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plete failure, his inability act 
powerfully and wisely, com- 
pelling guide the modern tem- 
per; and his frustrated quest for 
ersonal salvation evil world 
Conrad’s distressing prophecy for 
the twentieth century. Although 


Lord Jim more imposing its 
parts than whole, never- 
theless retains power and force 
rarely duplicated Conrad’s con- 
his later work. 


Gordan, Joseph Conrad: 
The Making Novelist (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941) remarked that the 
Lord Jim “brings out his [Conrad’s] 
indecisions about the development 
central character.” (p. 165) 

Jim (Garden City, 1925), 
All page references will found 
any standard Doubleday, Page Co. 
edition the novel. 

halt’ ich’s endlich denn 
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like those castoff orphans 
old—Oedipus, Moses, al.—is truly 
hermit. His last name not given, 
and the court inquiry re- 
mate. His sole family connection 
old father whose tenuous rela- 
tion Jim mentioned only 
sentimental attachment. 


SHAVIAN DRAMA: 
DIALECTICAL CONVENTION 
FOR THE MODERN THEATER 


JERE VEILLEUX 


Anyone who attempts famil- 
iarize himself with the vast number 
critical essays and appraisals 
George Bernard Shaw’s plays, 
who finds himself involved dis- 
cussions Shaw’s works, 
evitably aware widespread and 
fundamental attack upon Shaw 
dramatist. Not only among the 
second rate and opinionated critics, 
but among acknowledged 
nowned critics well, Shaw’s plays 
are attacked being 
“rhetorical,” “propagandistic,” “un- 
dramatic,” etc. What- 
ever these terms may taken 
mean this particular context, 
there little doubt that they are 
intended disparaging toward 
Shaw. 

Eric Bentley has summarized this 
criticism the foreword his 
excellent book Bernard Shaw, and 
concludes that despite the great 
volume criticism which has been 
written concerning Shaw, most 
complacently shallow.* sig- 
nificant that, Louis Kronenberg- 
comments, stands forth 
glaringly the extent which 
Shaw has not been written about— 
that say, the most influen- 
tial our serious critics. Though 
often touching Shaw, Mr. Eliot 
has made attempt traverse 
him; nor, far know, has 
Leavis, Blackmur, Tate, Tril- 


Those critics who deal with 
Shaw either treat him tolerantly 
were amusing phenomenon 
interest primarily students 
Fabian politics period farces, 
they dismiss him, the manner 
Fergusson and Eliot, fine play- 
wright who either never quite 
achieved comic con- 
vention” who was “poetically 
less than 

perhaps hasty dismiss 
Shaw easily and soon. The 
renascence Shavian drama the 
New York stage and the college 
theaters, the various reading pro- 
grams the most didactic 
Shaw’s work, and 
serious attention lately being afford- 
Shaw critics all are testimony 
the resilience his drama. One 
suspects that some sort agree- 
ment between Shaw and his twen- 
tieth-century audiences may exist 
after all. should like suggest 
that this peculiar Shavian conven- 
tion begins the very point where 
most Shaw’s critics dismiss him: 
with the words and 
“dialectic.” 

The rhetorical situation within 
the play not new concept 
dramatic criticism, although 
relatively unexplored one. 
Scanlan the Quarterly Journal 
Speech has offered tentative 
exploration the idea: title 
rhetoric and the drama proposes 
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correlation which critical literature 
knowledge, has either ig- 
nored only partially developed. 
Many critics and theorists have dis- 
cussed the right wisdom 
dramatist who uses his art 
medium persuasive communica- 
tion, but none has sought test 
the persuasive capabilities the 
drama reference rhetorical 
theory rhetoric enters the 
drama subsidiary contributing 
the agents persuade each other 
part the story, have ‘in- 
ternal rhetoric’ the 

Thus the dramatist has unique 
opportunity. Instead the self 
limiting role propagandist, the 
playwright can recreate and rep- 
resent entire rhetorical situation 
stage: persuasive speech, 
debate, group discussion. 
can put the stage not only the 
rhetorician himself, but also the 
counter rhetorician opposin 
idea, and even little model 
ence react the rhetoric. The 
theater audience, then, ideally must 
make what will what the 
author suggests that make 
what happens this inner rhetori- 
cal situation. 

This use conflicting view- 
points nothing new 
theater. Goethe, conversation 
with Eckermann, admires 
Sophocles. says: the 
very thing which Sophocles 
master; and which consists the 
very life the dramatic general. 
His characters all possess this gift 
eloquence, and know how ex- 
plain the motives for their action 
convincingly, that the hearer al- 
most always the side the last 
This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that the dilemma, 
problem paradox confronting 
the characters within play left 
unresolved. The action the play 


must resolve for the characters 
involved; else would un- 
dramatic. But, and especially 
any complex dramatic writing, 
seldom simple resolution that 
the audience can with clear con- 
science reject one side the other 
completely. 

Might this not what Shaw 
was to? The acknowledged pres- 
ence rhetorical situations, the 
characters’ own excitement 
suading each other, the concern 
over moral, social, political 
problem; all these 
vade Shavian drama. But more 
than this, the total effect most 
Shaw’s plays seems dialectical 
nature. The plays involve logical 
discussions the characters who 
are employed investigating the 
truth idea. This approach 
makes incumbent the play- 
wright present fairly all import- 
ant ideas, perhaps even those 
direct opposition his own ideas. 
Thus have convention which 
consists series rhetorical situ- 
ations with rhetorical characters in- 
eological problem. The problem 
viewed from comic angle within 
dramatic action, which results 
dialectical author-audience rela- 
tionship. 


Upon looking closely the 
plays one discovers how many char- 
acters them are actually rhetori- 
cians themselves one sort an- 
other. The Shavian characters, 
through all the plays, fall into 
three types the basis their 
rhetorical positions: the profession- 
rhetorician, the natural rhetori- 
cian, and the master rhetorician. 

Shavian drama the profession- 
rhetorician characteristically 
the one who talks for the sake 
talk, and because loves it. 
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has conscious desire persuade 
others. may represent particu- 
lar profession group; 
foon, but also expresses least 
partial truth. Frequently be- 
comes over self confident and overly 
romantic; but any rate always 
has decided ideological viewpoint 
bias which represents only one 
side the case. Striking examples 
this type rhetorical character 
are Broadbent John Bull’s Other 
Island, Tanner Man and Super- 
man, Barbara Major Barbara, 
and Morell Candida. 

The natural rhetorician the 
man woman action who per- 
suades others more what 
and what does than mere 
language. Usually character with 
some real talent who represents 
both youth and rebellion, the 
one who learns most from the ac- 
tion which becomes involved 
and inevitably must choose be- 
tween the ideas actions under 
consideration. Such characters 
Doyle, Ann Whitefield, Cusins, and 
Marchbanks exemplify this type. 

The master rhetorician rep- 
resentative age and experience, 
often partially mad eccentric, 
who realizes the futility and ephe- 
meral value most persuasion. 
talks only when compelled so, 
for has made his decisions and 
choices life and knows what 
believes. But has tremendous 
rhetorical force and power when 
pressed into action. Keegan, Tan- 
ner (in the dream sequence which 
the audience views from 
spective and which Don Juan 
much more impressive rhetori- 
cian than Tanner) Undershaft and 
Candida are examples this type. 

Shaw’s characters have been 
grouped and classified many 
other ways, according their pro- 
fession, according similarity 


Shaw himself, according their 
ideological positions. The utility 
the concept the three rhetori- 
cal character types that allows 
more complete view the mo- 
tives and justifications behind the 
ideas the play than other classi- 
fications may permit. 

these classifications perfect types 
consider this definitive 
method for examining Shaw’s plays. 
Rhetoric tends deceptive 
especially when combined with 
the dramatic. the best plays, 
Shaw’s sympathy seems divid- 
each character sympathetically and 
each with partial insight, that 
the theater audience must also 
identify with each character. The 
inner rhetorical situation thus be- 
comes real conflict, not sham 
one. Shaw’s distinction that 
within the play has allowed 
series rhetorical situations 
develop and flourish, 
human beings with rhetorical dis- 

sitions are allowed talk about 
Issues with which they 
mately and directly concerned. 
This approach allows for com- 
plete hearing for the benefit the 
theater audience all sides 
problem. 


The clearest example what 
might called Shaw’s dialectical 
convention occurs John 
Other Island. The three central 
characters, Broadbent, Doyle, and 
Keegan, are literally 
rhetoricians. This play 
these three types action and re- 
action with each other dis- 
cussion the problems relating 
Ireland and Progress. 

Broadbent, the professional rhet- 
orician, combines robust amiabil- 
ity with eager gullibility and 
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buoyant rhetorical absurdity. 
Doyle, the natural rhetorician, 
combination coolness, sound 
logic, and realistic cynicism and 
relief 
simple and naive optimism. Doyle 
senses the ideological paradox with- 
the play, knows that the best 
thing for Ireland English prog- 
ress, and yet understands that Ire- 
land does not want and will not 
ready for that progress. 
Broadbent, whose general idea 
Irish charm and quaintness keeps 
him from any understanding 
might have the logical situa- 
tion, cannot grasp the subtlety 
this paradox. 

The third rhetorical type, Father 
Keegan, humored the Irish 
townfolk part mad 
sane. Keegan accepts this role 
rather ironically, representing him- 
self partly mad, but soon be- 
comes clear any observant person 
like Doyle that there much more 
sanity than madness Keegan 
despite his eccentricities. The Irish 
folk society, whose viewpoint rep- 
resented Nora, Cornelius, and 
the others, refuses take any 
these three men very seriously, for 
none the Irish realizes that the 
outcome the ideological discus- 
sion will probably result the 
destruction their way life. 

Broadbent exemplifies not only 
the rhetorical voice but the active 
hand progress, swept along 
his own boyish enthusiasm. Both 
Doyle and Keegan realize that 
Broadbent’s views and future ac- 
tions will have disastrous results for 
the Irish, although they also realize 
that the action Broadbent and 
Doyle will take inevitable. The 
situation places Doyle the mid- 
dle with Keegan and Broadbent 
Broadbent, attempting win 
Keegan’s vote, does not realize that 


Keegan ideologically diametric- 
ally opposed him. Keegan argues 
means parable and irony 
which are over Broadbent’s head 
and actually intended for Doyle. 
Doyle, the character caught the 
moral dilemma, knows Keegan 
right and his ethical 
sympathies are with him, yet 
also knows that Broadbent rep- 
resents partial truth, bitter 
him, but inevitable and therefore 
the one which finally 
cept and support his. 

Dramatically, Keegan’s virulent 
irony, more than anything else, 
forces Doyle, who understands him, 
into position defence for his 
friend Broadbent, even though 
Doyle’s feelings lie closer Kee- 
gan’s. Doyle must attempt justi- 
his association with 
very simple position complex 
and paradoxical issue. Broadbent 
does nothing but oversimplify the 
problem, with most naive rhetor- 
ic. Keegan, with purely theoreti- 
cal interest the argument, tries 
preserve much the complex- 
ity and paradox possible. 
see the Irish sentiment, the major 
topic under discussion, contrast 
with the living example English 
sentiment, the maudlin rhetoric 
Broadbent, who his actions will 
destroy the very Irish sentiment 
about which proudly orates. 

the end the discussion 
the last act, know that Doyle 
must accept Broadbent’s position 
because Doyle will remain essential- 
man action and action 
will possible Keegan’s terms. 
Yet his allegiance can never 
complete. Doyle resolves his para- 
dox through decision which rep- 
resents compromise, but com- 
promise with which Shaw sym- 
pathizes. 

The rhetorical situation, viewed 
persuasion, has been relatively 
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unsuccessful for all three the 
characters. Broadbent has not won 
Keegan’s vote; Doyle has not per- 
suaded Keegan that what 
about right; and Keegan 
has succeeded only forcing Doyle 
act direction which Doyle 
does not firmly believe. most 
Shaw’s plays, the characters in- 
telligently rationalize and justify 
their positions, but rarely can they 
prove themselves absolutely right 
especially the satisfaction their 
opponents. 

Keegan prime example the 
rhetorician 
does not begin the discussion. 
Broadbent does that, attempting 
get Keegan’s vote. But once 
Keegan accepts the argument 
uses all the rhetorical tricks his 
command express his ideas, not 
the hope really persuading 
anyone, but because believes his 
ideas are sound. Although every- 
one likes Broadbent, everyone pities 
him and laughs him too. This 
though 
seldom aware the deeper issues, 
speaks with inevitable rhetoric. 
both the butt Shaw’s satire 
and the carrier vital truth. 

Completely unaware the real 
Broadbent merely verbalizes. 
has possible choice make be- 
tween the ideas expressed Kee- 
gan and Doyle because cannot 
comprehend 
Keegan does not want make 
choice, for sees the alternative 
his position too horrible for con- 
templation. Only Doyle can choose 
between the concept Progress 
and the concept humanity, and 
Doyle’s choice will eventually im- 
plement actions. Doyle 
alone, active and natural rhetori- 
cian, can ultimately affect 
suade the townsfolk the choice 
makes. 


resolve the action and the paradox 
within the play, John Bull’s 
Other Island has been fair all 
sides. Indeed the preface this 
play, which one must admit 
rather didactic and propagandistic, 
develops the problem entirely 
different maner. would seem that 
with this play least, direct 
propagandizing relationship exists 
between Shaw and 
audience. Certainly are not 
accept either Broadbent’s too prac- 
tical view Keegan’s too imprac- 
tical one. And accept Doyle’s 
view, with which not satisfied 
himself, must inevitably com- 
promise our ideals. But we, 
critics and spectators, 
Doyle’s decision leave it. 
can think new arguments 
justifications for either Keegan’s 
Broadbent’s positions. The result 
complex dialectical drama, 
which Shaw persuades like his 
characters and not necessarily 
adopt any one his ideas. 


IV. 


John Bull’s Other 
vides with graphic example 
Shavian rhetoric and dialectic 
the dramatic mode. Once the origi- 
nal stigma applying the words 
“rhetoric” and Shaw’s 
plays overcome, one 
ably examine other the plays and 
find the same basic rhetorical char- 
acter types, with suitable variations, 
and many other uses the inner 
rhetorical situation. Viewing the 
plays this manner often provides 
new insights into both meaning 
and structure. 

Candida, for instance, reveals 
domestic idea, love and marriage, 
rhetorical character types: Morell, 
whose similarities Broadbent are 
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evident; Marchbanks, the natural 
man, who this case budding 
poet; and Candida, whom the two 
men force into the discussion. This 
play culminates the eventual 
education, discovery, and growth 
Marchbanks the natural rhetori- 
cian through the help both Can- 
dida and Morell. much the 
same manner, Joan grows nat- 
ural rhetorician Saint Joan 
despite her losing with 
Cauchon and the professional rhet- 
oricians the Church. Shaw’s 
classic philosophical drama, Man 
and Superman, shows Ann 
Whitefield, the natural woman, 
winning out her battle against 
Tanner, the professional rhetori- 
cian, with the function master 
rhetorician being reserved for Tan- 
ner’s use the “Don Juan Hell” 
sequence. 

Major Barbara often misleads 
critics because they confuse the 
characterization Barbara. Barb- 
ara the professional rhetorical 
the play. Cusins carries the vital 
and active rhetorical role rep- 
resentative the massed forces 
western culture. Barbara’s conver- 
sion the end has little impor- 
tance ideologically her Salvation 
Army conversion. Cusins’ conver- 
sion importance the play, 
the other characters, and the 
theater audience. need not take 
Barbara any more seriously than 
ever took Broadbent. But for 
Cusins, too, the decision join the 
munitions maker offers hopeful 
compromise, does Doyle’s deci- 
sion, and not merely the play- 
wright’s preachment. 

Finally, Heartbreak House, 
the Russian maner, criticism 
English culture and Shaw’s own 
comic convention. All the char- 
acters here are professional rhetori- 
cians (even the burglar), with the 
exceptions Captain Shotover 


master rhetorician and Ellie 
who merge 
their fates the end. this play 
Shaw himself expresses the doubts 
that plagued him about the accept- 
ance this dialectical sort 
drama which had been successful 
the stage but unpracticed 
any other dramatist and apparently 
abused some his audiences 
and critics. 

This not say that some 
Shaw’s plays not 
nesses; that there are not plays 
which Shaw attempts propagan- 
dize. Widowers’ Houses, Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession and several the 
very late plays after Saint Joan 
not seem treat fairly either ideas 
characters. Certainly the dis- 
Getting Married may too many 
sided and dialectical great 
drama. Generallly however, 
through the use rhetoricians 
rhetorical situations discussing 
sometimes do, the dialectical con- 
vention does seem work success- 
fully. 

Through this convention Shaw 
has allowed us, theater audiences, 
function critics ideas and 
even rhetoric itself. Whether 
have fully accepted dialectic 
part the function and uses 
the dramatic is, course, open 
question. any rate, Shaw seems 
make work dramatically. Per- 
haps the critics who have objected 
Shaw’s plays dramas ideas 
have mistakenly attempted sepa- 
rate the characters from their dis- 
tinctive ideas. would seem 
erroneous assume that the 
characters exist completely separate 
from their ideas assume that 
the characters are only their ideas. 
Shaw’s characters often act irration- 
ally, for that part their comic 
and dramatic natures. But never- 
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theless, the ability think and 
persuade distinctive man, 
Shaw duly noted. Since his char- 
acters are sense human, then 
they can and must think and act 
their thoughts. 

other so-called drama 
with this same attention rhetoric 
character 
Some Bertold plays fol- 
low much the same pattern. Mother 
Courage, for instance, contains all 
three basic types: Mother Courage 
master rhetorician; her three 


children natural rhetoricians; 
and the pastor, the cook, and the 
prostitute professional rhetori- 
cians. Perhaps this attention the 
rhetorical aspects drama might 
well repay the conscientious actor 
director. For verification 
these types life itself have 
only note the three distinct and 
often publicized political categories 
the elder statesmen, the pompous 
“Young Turks.” 
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THE SCEPTICISM MARLOW 


GERALD LEVIN 


Many readers Conrad have 
identified Marlow with his author, 
perhaps because “Youth” and 
“Heart Darkness” Conrad did 
use his own experiences. Edward 
Crankshaw goes even further when 
states that Conrad “hit Mar- 
low technical device enable 
him, the author, introduce his 
own observations, moralize free- 
ly, without breaking into the frame 
the The difficulty with 
this approach that does not 
explain why Conrad moralizes free- 
works like Nostromo which 
Marlow does not appear, and 
simplifies Conrad’s own complex 
view life, which cannot fully 
understood without thorough 
study other works, particularly 
Nostromo. Actually the views 
Marlow are different kind from 
those Conrad because the former 
serve dramatic purpose and, con- 
sequently, change. However, this 
not say that they not tell 
about Conrad himself. 
discussion, shall try show that 
Conrad introduces Marlow order 
dramatize the transformation 
idealist into sceptic, and 
doing this, possibly reveals some- 
thing his own sceptical attitude 
toward the idealist and his fate. 

each work which Marlow 
“Heart Dark- 
ness,” Lord Jim, and Chance—he 
seeks answer the important 
question whether the individual 
can escape forever the knowledge 
that communal values like Fidelity 
cannot save him 
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from the ravages egoism. Mar- 
low the “expert the psychologi- 
cal wilderness”? who observes the 
lives people who, like himself, 
have seen their youthful illusions 
challenged 
“Youth,” Marlow sadly looks back 
his romantic youth 
idealism was still intact, and recog- 
nizes that youth must inevitably 
give way disillusioned maturity. 
“Heart Darkness,” Marlow 
witnesses the death idealist 
who destroyed his drive for 
power which lacks the power 
control, and who comes see that 
the heart existence dark, 
empty void. His faith conven- 
tional moral assumptions shattered, 
Marlow barely recovers 
experience with Kurtz, and man- 
ages perpetuate the myth that 
Kurtz died with his idealism intact. 
Marlow recovers because has not 
accepted egoism human con- 
stant, for continues believe 
that man may save himself through 
the unconscious solidarity which 
men share their fidelity 
fixed code conduct which takes 
priority over personal desire. Kurtz 
was unlucky have lost the protec- 
tion fixed code. the other 
hand, Marlow knows that what- 
ever values exist are man-made, and 
that, Conrad expresses Cun- 
ninghame Graham, the universe 
tragic accident which evolved out 
chaos and knits man into time, 
pain, corruption, and despair. 
This view the universe im- 
plicit Lord Jim which Mar- 
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low’s faith fixed standards 
even more sorely shaken.* The 
ironic appellation “lord” 
points the central issue the 
novel—human self-sufficiency. For 
Marlow Jim the typical idealist 
who, innocent treachery the 
world and egoism himself, 
betrayed his own nature and has 
face the knowledge that man 
imperfect because every affection 
has its residue egoism. Because 
his experience with Kurtz, Mar- 
low believes that the acceptance 
egoism human constant leads 
the idealist succumb 
the kind animalistic behavior 
that the crew the Patna displays. 
Consequently, Marlow has come 
respect unthinking and blessed 
stiffness before the outward and in- 
ward terrors, before the might 
nature, and the seductive corrup- 
tion men—backed faith in- 
vulnerable the strength facts, 
the contagion example, the 
continues place his trust fixed 
standards conduct. 

After the trial and his conversa- 
tion with Jim, Marlow has other 
thoughts. Jim lived the code 
the sea and dreamed acting hero- 
ically when the time for heroism 
came. When did come, Jim was 
forestalled his imagination, the 
manifestation egoism, “the 
enemy men, the father all 
Marlow realizes that the 
code the sea did not save Jim 
from his imagination: 
boat the high seas bring out 
the Irrational that lurks the bot- 
tom every thought, sentiment, 
sensation, Consequent- 
ly, Marlow must look for solution 
elsewhere: see well enough now 
that hoped for the impossible— 
for the laying what the most 
obstinate ghost man’s creation, 


the uneasy doubt uprising like 
mist, secret and gnawing like 
worm, and more chilling than the 
certitude death—the doubt 
the sovereign power enthroned 
When Jim continues pursue his 
dream heroism because 
unable bear the shame being 
branded coward, Marlow wonders 
whether Jim will able “to save 
from the fire his idea what his 
moral identity should be, 
precious notion convention 

terribly effective its assump- 
tion unlimited power over natu- 
ral instincts, the awful penalties 
its 

his conversations with the 
French lieutenant and Stein, Mar- 
low looks for solution. The lieu- 
tenant believes that man born 
coward and learns put with 
cowardice others does not 
admits, however, that living 
comes impossible when a_person 
discovers his own weakness, for man 
cannot live without honor. The 
lieutenant may have solution 
for Jim, but Stein does. Stein be- 
lieves that Jim must try proving 
himself that his desertion not 
indication permanent 
tion. This proof must 
dream, for man that born falls 
into dream like man who falls 
into the sea. tries climb 
out into the air inexperienced 
climb out the water into the 
real world human imperfection, 
may drown panic. The ex- 
perienced person may survive 
tempering idealism with reality, 
but Stein knows that Jim may 
able survive for time does 
not accept 
Illusions are ultimately destruc- 
tive, but not good for person 
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discover that not strong 
clever enough make his dream 
come true. Marlow agrees with 
hesitation that Jim should 
Patusan pursue his dream, and 
wonders Jim will successfully 
evade the corrupting knowledge 
that imperfect. Patusan, 
Marlow finds the answer. 

Because cannot accept the 
possibility human 
Jim agitated the insinuation 
Gentleman Brown that man 
naturally coward, and, not daring 
admit himself that “gentle- 
man” who gives his word would 
renege it, impulsively lets Brown 
escape. Jim might have saved his 
“idea what his moral identity 
should be” had destroyed 
Brown, but his power judgment 
impaired. Summoned answer 
the charge that has betrayed the 
community, Jim faces insoluable 
dilemma; may his death 
proving himself that not 
coward, may run away with 
Jewel. Ultimately sees that 
escape possible, for could not 
living did not face 
judgment. Meeting his death fear- 
having deserted the Patna and for 
injuring the community, and there- 
realizes his dream. What Mar- 
low learns Patusan that there 
solution for the idealist who 
has face the kind dilemma 
that Jim does. Yet Jim has man- 
aged evade the knowledge that 
man can betrayed his own 
nature, and has not rejected the 
illusion 
his only realization that man 
cannot live without honor. Fate 
has made possible for Jim 
realize his aspiration. With Jewel 
wandering aimlessly through his 
house, Stein, not Jim, who 
knows that dreams are pursued 
the expense others; Marlow 


himself wonders Jim has found 
satisfaction his wedding 
with shadowy ideal 

Lord Jim, Conrad appears 
saying that knowledge per- 
sonal imperfection will destroy the 
idealist. other works like The 
Nigger the Narcissus, Conrad 
implies that every man ideal- 
ist insofar ignorant his 
own potential weakness. Thus, 
suggests Cunninghame Graham 
that Singleton The Nigger may 
able escape the knowledge 
his own insignificance does 
not learn think: you 
seriously, malice prepense, culti- 
vate that unconscious man the 
power think? Then would 
become much 
very unhappy. Now 
simple and great like 
elemental force. Nothing can 
touch him but the curse decay,— 
the eternal decree that will ex- 
tinguish the sun, the stars, one 
one, and another instant shall 
spread frozen darkness over the 
whole Yet the novel 
itself implies that Singleton may 
someday destroyed the knowl- 
edge death. Jim Wait, who tries 
vain escape death, symbolizes. 
the fate the crew which 
ing merry the storm and upon 
insecure ledge treacherous 
Until loses the safety 
the code, Singleton will continue 
steer with care. The storm which 
through cannot destroy the ship, 
yet the threat death apparent 
the egoism Donkin and Jim 
almost does. Therefore, better 
live illusions than truth 
because live otherwise court 
disaster, self-knowledge may 
lead the individual rebellion 
and nihilism. When loses his 
faith action, the individual loses 
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Thus, Conrad states Nostromo 
that “in our activity alone 
find the sustaining illusion 
independent existence against 
the whole scheme things 
The fact that the illusion 
independent existence 
mately destroyed (unless the 
individual meets 
fate) does not alter the firmness 
this conviction. Like Stein, Con- 
rad believes that the idealist goes 
pursuing the dream because 
must. And this what Marlow 
has come see Lord Jim: ideal- 
ism may not permanent solu- 
tion but practical necessity. 
When Stein told Marlow that 
idealism one thing that can cure 
man from being himself, Marlow 
understood that the question was 
not how get cured but “how 
live,” that is, how survive. 
Survival foremost his mind 
when Marlow continues Chance 
investigate idealism answer 
the question “how live.” 
Thus, the narrator who introduces 
Marlow Chance comments that 
lingering shore, was 
commiseration like bird, which, 
secretly, should have lost its faith 
the high virtue 
Although Marlow should have lost 
his faith idealism, has not; 
and now Chance goes 
explore the value fatalism 
means survival. Flora Barral 
Chance another innocent 
idealist who betrayed her 
false assumptions about life. Un- 
like Jim, she becomes 
allowing others assume respon- 
sibility for her life. When Marlow 
first meets Flora, notices that 
she has the pained mouth and 
vague glance victim. When 
hears later the elopement from 
the Fynes, doubts that Flora 


the temptress that Mrs. Fyne 
accuses her being, and suspects 
that Flora may have been put 
the wrong way that does not 
understand. From what 
heard about Anthony’s 
whose chivalry masked 
and egoism, Marlow guesses that 
Anthony has inherited 
tradictions his father, 
recklessly seized the opportunity 
rescue Flora. But what has Flora 
done precipitate this? “With all 
her inexperience this girl could not 
have found any great difficulty 
her conquering enterprise. She 
must have begun it. And yet there 
she was, patient, almost unmoved, 
almost pitiful, waiting outside like 
begger, without right any- 
thing but compassion, for prom- 
ised 

his conversation with Flora 
the pavement, Marlow finds the 
answer this riddle and the 
question whether poignant 
tension her suspense depended 
sees first that Anthony felt not 
only pity but “something more 
spontaneous” and perverse when 
first saw her tears: gave him the 
feeling that only could get 
hold her, woman would 
belong him completely this 
Because fears that 
cannot loved for himself, 
unconsciously hopes that Flora will 
love him return for the protec- 
tion offers her. sees that she 
the passive butt misfortune, 
and this “something 
taneous” her passivity which 
attracts him. Because she accepts 
whatever she told, Flora accepts 
his proposal without protest; she 
implies Marlow that she made 
“bargain” with Anthony order 
save her father and that Anthony 
misunderstood her reason for com- 
ing down into the garden. Marlow 
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suspects, however, that she did not 
know why she was going down. 
She may believe that she selling 
herself, but Marlow suspects that 
she has acted fear Anthony’s 
violent temper which strongly at- 
tracts her: “She must have been 
light-headed because the thought 
came into her mind that should 
get into ungovernable fury from 
disappointment, perchance 
strangle her, would good 
result, Marlow believes that 
she may love Anthony spite 
her statement the contrary 
the leter Mrs. Fyne. 

Having answered 
Marlow Part faces another: 
“What could they have found 
estrange them from each other with 
this rapidity and this thoroughness 
far from all temptations. 
Fyne was closer the truth than 
knew when accused Anthony 
the hotel taking advantage 
Flora. Therefore, when Flora 
coms the room after having 
talked Marlow, Anthony 
desperate have her declare that 
she loves him, for this will prove 
him that has acted purely. 
But Flora not prepared 
this; and when Anthony tells her 
that she has never said that she 
loved him, she remain silent, telling 
herself only that had never given 
her time and that she did not know. 
When she assents that she has been 
perfectly honest and has never said 
anything that she did not mean, 
stung the implication that she 
believes that she has sold herself 
him. allay his conscience, 
offers her marriage conven- 
ience. This new perfidy has taken 
the form magnanimity, and 
Flora accepts the offer one more 
proof that she cannot loved. 
When she unable say anything 
answer his proposal because 
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her passivity, Anthony takes her 
silence for consent. the night 
before the wedding, she rationalizes 
that she obligated “accept the 
situation for ever and ever unless 
She dissembled all her senti- 
ments, but was not duplicity 
her part. All she wanted was get 
the truth; see what would 
come She canot admit 
what she means unless she learns 
love him. After her father comes 
aboard the Ferndale, she slowly 
becomes aware the truth because 
she forced deny her father 
that she did not love Anthony when 
she married him, and her denial 
odds with her heart. Thus, 
chance forces her reject fatalism 
and declare Anthony that she 
loves him. 

Bruce Harkness has pointed out 
that “psychological necessity orders 
the action the Yet 
chance does have much with 
the way that psychological necessity 
comes operate. reconstruct- 
ing these events, Marlow con- 
cerned with showing that the for- 
tunes Flora and Anthony are 
caused neither accident—accord- 
ing Marlow, “that which 
happens blindly and without in- 
telligent 
malevolence angry god even 
though does seem times that 
evil forces have invaded the Fern- 
dale. Throughout the novel, Mar- 
low returns the innocent assump- 
tions Powell who takes his good 
fortune. Like Flora, Powell 
originally innocent life, and 
Marlow imagines him aboard the 
Ferndale “with the bloom inno- 
cence not quite rubbed off his 
smooth Marlow shares 
Powell’s view that chance governs 
life only insofar Marlow believes 
that chance determines the way 
which individuals are initiated into 


life. For lucky few like Powell, 
unconsciousness evil removed 
“gradual process experience 
and information, often only partial 
that, with saving reserves, soften- 
ing doubts, veiling but 
broken into with “profane violence, 
with desecrating circumstances like 
temple violated mad, venge- 
ful impiety. And you ask 
how, wherefore, for what rea- 
son? will answer you: Why, 
chance can destroy 
innocence with such violence, the 
victim possibly may lose the power 
control his fortunes and may 
become fatalist, abjuring respon- 
sibility for his own happiness and 
that others. This what has 
happened Flora and now hap- 
pens Anthony Chapter VI. 
this final chapter Chance, Mar- 
low tries discover whether Flora 
and Anthony come control 
their destiny. 

When Marlow hears about the 
scene the cabin from Powell, the 
first thing sees that Powell 
cannot help Anthony overcome 
the forces 
threaten him even though has 
kept Anthony from drinking the 
poison. For when Powell reveals 
that has tried kill him, 
Anthony fiercely swings his head 
about wild animal bay 
not knowing which way break 
come the abnormal. But how does 
he? When tells Flora that 
letting her because her father 
has found argument which has 
given him pause but has not con- 
vinced him, disarmed into 
surrendering that magnanimity 
which Flora found 
Flora, consequently, impelled 
she does not want let off, and 
Anthony takes this mean that 


she loves him. This unexpected 
declaration restores him confi- 
dence which allows him once again 
seize the initiative. But why has 
Flora found this moment the 
power declare her love when she 
does not know that her father has 
tried poison her husband? Mar- 
low realizes that Flora “felt herself 
being pushed back into that soli- 
tude, that moral loneliness, which 
had made all her life 
Because she has come realize 
that her father cannot save her 
from loneliness, she clings like 
drowning woman the one man 
who has been able save her from 
insecurity. 

Heyst Victory rejects responsi- 
bility because his conviction that 
all action certain harmful; 
learns, however, that fatal 
presumption assume that nega- 
tion can absolve him from having 
deal with the evil forces that 
pursue him. His destiny that 
cannot refuse help Lena and that 
edge the error his mistrust 
life. trust life itself 
illusion, but illusion without 
Flora’s illusion that her suffering, 
caused vicious people, absolves 
her from responsibility for her un- 
happy marriage. her destiny 
that she should give the illusion 
that she cannot loved. The 
events Chapter imply that 
fatalism cannot absolve the indi- 
vidual responsibility and 
suffering. But why? The apparent 
reason that psychological truth 
will sooner later 
Yet the ending Chance deeply 
ironic that Flora and Anthony 
come have control over their 
destiny spite the fact that they 
not understand their love. Flora 
confesses Marlow that she dis- 
covered her love “through agonies 
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rage and but she 
does not see that she was forced 
Chance well psychological 
need saves Anthony when Barral 
forces him renounce his chance 
and his life. For Anthony such 
surrender suicide, yet, 
ironically, finds the rejection 
his chivalric idealism way 
fulfill his aspirations. Thus, chance 
restores him life. this way, 
Marlow has come see that chance 
does govern the affairs men. 
was chance that Barral should 
have found the poison his coat, 
and that Powell should have been 
watching Anthony from the sky- 
light. Chance greatly influences 
life, yet the individual has some 
control. Early the novel, Mar- 
low points out Powell that his 
merely the opportunity 
serve when omitted 
tell Anthony that Powell was not 
his relative, and Marlow reiterates 
this the end when comments 
that science life consists 
seizing every chance that presents 
This the meaning 
the epigraph the novel: 
that hold that all things are gov- 
erned fortune had not erred, had 
they not persisted there.” 

this realization, Marlow and 
Conrad are one. For Conrad also 
believes that idealism usually comes 
into conflict with egoism. true 
that some men escape perma- 
nent exile, and sometimes even 
exile itself, perhaps because they 


lack imagination because they 
luckily escape the perfidy life. 
Yet they usually not escape the 
that death 
means the annihilation self. For 
Conrad, these men are exceptional. 
They not meet the fate the 
many who have come know 
their own imperfection 
become nihilistic, often seeking 
escape from self-knowledge sui- 
cide or, like Almayer, narcosis. 
Others are exceptional because 
they die with their illusions intact 
when death comes upon them sud- 
denly, does for Anthony, 
because death itself ironically the 
means the fulfillment seem- 
ingly impossible aspirations, 
for Jim. Although Conrad can- 
not identified with Marlow, 
seems regard idealism with sim- 
ilar scepticism.™ 

Believing that there are posi- 
tive solutions for the idealist, Mar- 
low the end sceptical about 
the saving power idealism for 
the individual. Unlike the ideal- 
ists observes, Marlow does not 
follow the dream; and yet not 
corrupted his knowledge men 
because finds contemplation 
release from action. Thus, 
remains idealist, albeit disillu- 
sioned, and never ceases regard 
all solutions means escaping 
from reality, pursuing impos- 
sible dream, rather than means 
dignifying the human struggle 
for moral identity. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


1Edward Crankshaw, Joseph Conrad: 
Some Aspects the Art the Novel 
(London, 1936), pp. 71-72; cf. 119. 

*Chance (London, 1949), 311. 
All references are the Dent Col- 
lected Edition. 


wrote May and 
June 1898, and began Lord Jim 
shortly afterwards, giving momen- 
tarily write “Heart Darkness.” 
1900 Lord Jim was written. 

Jim (London, 1948), 
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EDITORIAL: 
THE REMARKS M.B. MFS 


ALAN SWALLOW 


the July, 1957, issue this 
magazine had editorial en- 
titled Magazine.” 
Some comments this editorial 
have appeared the “Modern Fic- 
tion Newsletter” section Modern 
Fiction Studies signed M.B. 
(presumably Maurice Beebe, editor 
that journal) 

The policy Twentieth Century 
Literature that these columns are 
operative group, 
members our staff, for edi- 
torial comment when they observe 
some trend other phenomenon 
the study twentieth-century 
literature. Perhaps individual 
position publisher and editor 
outside this magazine, well for 
it, has been the occasion for 
use the prerogative when as- 
sociates have not. 

confident that these good 
persons will wish opportu- 
nity remark upon M.B.’s com- 
ments, since, the 
they surely need some correcting, 
and, the other hand, 
vide opportunity enlarge 
upon the observations was trying 
observations, the way, concerned 
themselves with certain directions 
saw the study the literature 
with which are concerned and 
the particular role TCL rela- 
tionship those directions. 


must first observe unscholarly 
methods M.B. his remarks. 


was writing what is, take it, 
bibliography than 
editorial opinion various 
matters, especially the published 
materials about 
Since the periodical contribution 
presume also charged with the 
need for some descriptive accuracy. 
presume, indeed, that this al- 
ways expectation scholarly 
journal. 


1). opening his remarks, M.B. 
says: 

Alan Swallow’s “Editorial: Schol- 
arly Magazine” the July issue 
Twentieth Century Literature offers 
bait too tantalizing for resist. 
Although MFS mentioned only once 
name, suspect that Mr. Swallow 
wrote with least one eye cocked 
our direction, for dissociates his 
journal from “such contemporaries 
quarterly reviews” Pleased though 
are being associated with the 
“reviews” .... (by which suppose 
Mr. Swallow means Kenyon, Sewanee, 
Hudson, Accent, and the like), must 
admit that feel closer association 
with such staid academic quarterlies 
Nineteenth Century Fiction, American 
Literature, Essays 
Twentieth Century Literature. True, 
dissociating TCL from MFS, Mr. 
Swallow seems have had chiefly 
mind the fact that his journal has 
smaller circulation. 


This quite pack reasoning 
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based upon (a) misreading and 
(b) conjecture. What said was 
this: 


this the magazine [TCL] more 
like Modern Philology, Studies 
Philology, etc., than is, say, such 
contemporaries Modern Fiction 
Studies the quarterly reviews. 


The reader will have observed that 
used the word the passage 
above, not the word and. did not 
liken MFS the quarterly reviews. 

formal three-way division our 
contemporaries. There are, first, 
the publications quite commonly 
known the “scholarly” journals. 
These, take it, have the function 
publishing scholarship. M.B. 
difference between scholarship and 
criticism. This commonsense 
difference known everyone famil- 
iar with what going on: the dif- 
ference between the typical con- 
tribution, say, Modern Philology 
and the typical contribution, say, 
Hudson Review marked and 
readily perceived all us. 
That not say that the dif- 
ferences are black and white; 
for, clearly, there are many articles 
written today which combine feat- 
ures both. Nonetheless, the dif- 
descriptively clear: the function 
the scholarly article provide 
factual information; the function 
judgment opinion. That much 
scholarship is, fact, filled with 
opinion and conjecture; 
cal articles are often extremely en- 
lightening for factual information 
surveyed offered new—that few 
articles are not wholly “critical” 
“scholarly” does not destroy the 
validity the insight the 
descriptive terms. Our common- 


sense recognitions demonstrate that 
us. 

There are, second, the critical 
quarterlies, whose function more 
multifold: publish some original 
creative work; keep abreast 
intellectual currents the arts 
through reviews, “chronicles,” 
newsletters; and publish critical 
estimates literary other ma- 
terials. 

loosely indicated third group, 
which explicitly placed Mod- 
ern Fiction Studies. 
crept into our publishing picture 
recent years considerable variety 
lumped together only most 
loose fashion. refer 
journals and magazines taking 
specialized pursuits; they seem 
perform function permitting 
outlets for greater specialization, 
special interests. refer such 
Nineteenth Century Fiction, MFS, 
the publications the Joyce Soci- 
ety, the Keats-Shelley publication, 
and on. not trying be- 
little these publications. They have 
offered many excellent materials. 
But those responsible for them 
surely cannot bridle observa- 
tion that they cannot considered 
our first-rate journals. 

Now just surely Twentieth 
Century Literature more 
“specialized” journal than any 
those mentioned name the 
“scholarly” and “critical 
groupings above. Like American 
Literature cuts off many great 
literatures from its concerns. 
editorial, trust, indicated some 
hesitation classifying TCL. But 
the editorial intention the jour- 
nal and the type support 
secures indicate affiliation more 
the scholarly group than any 
the other two. And this was 
enunciated every editorial state- 
ment made TCL. Our objective 
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was find out our conjecture 
were sound, that academic people 
had definite need for scholarly 
magazine taking twentieth-century 
literature its field. Our support 
has indicated that the conjecture 
was sound most good conjec- 
tures these matters. 


surely, eye cocked” the 
direction MFS, and not 
find remarks any particular- 
ized comment that TCL has 
smaller circulation” than MFS. 
indicated rather clearly, think, 
that the pattern our support was 
that for the scholarly journals. 
This was accepted our group 
when TCL was started. 
sonal interest MFS 
the fact that, M.B. will search 
his records, will find that for- 
saw the first issue the magazine 
mimeographed form. That MFS 
caught particular upswing in- 
terest and is, suspect, one the 
more popular magazines the lit- 
erary field (where popularity the 
largest sort not available) 
publishing phenomenon very much 
worth noticing. 


M.B. makes one 
tween journals which, seems 
me, one ought not 
“Some academic quarterlies are 
conceived primarily outlets for 
research .... they are... set 
for the convenience contributors. 
Other journals feel that their main 
responsibility their readers. 
belongs with magazines 
this second type.” 


2). M.B. has some fun with 
pun even winterish which itali- 
cized his comments, and 
speaks Swallow’s mentor, 
Yvor Winters.” know that mentor 
has some secondary meanings, but 
seems mean, primarily, teach- 


er. This error was made recent 
New York Times Book Review re- 
view book poems. Be- 
cause the publisher Mr. 
Winters’ poems and criticism and 
have written what is, hope, one 
stout analysis Mr. Winters’ 
critical position, some false assump- 
tions have been made. Let 
plainly said: have never been 
student Mr. Winters’ classes. In- 
deed, training, Mr. Winters 
can ably point out, quite 
ferent tradition. these two facts, 
consider that the first great 
loss myself. There are, think, 
three four truly great teachers 
our field our time. pity 
that each cannot have had 
classes with all them. Mr. Win- 
ters one these, and those 
who have not had the privilege 
studying with him ought, least, 
recognize our losses. 


3). M.B. says: 


few years ago, believe,” Mr. 
Swallow writes nostalgically, “it was 
felt that the criticism poetry had 
gone quite ways along the path 
interesting terminology, useful study, 
and provocative theory; but the criti- 
cism fiction was primitive and im- 
psressionistic Then shortly the 
movement was primitive 
pressionistic Then shortly the 
movement was almost masse 
some advances this area, and this 
all the good. One does notice the 
lack any provocative theory, however 
competent individual pieces upon par- 
ticular writers particular works.” 


wish the reader regard those 
words once more. there any 
reason whatsoever for M.B. have 
judged that words were uttered 
with nostalgia? How much un- 
labeled conjecture can suffer 
presumably responsible remarks? 
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The truth about personal sit- 
uation clear those who know 
it. number former stu- 
dents are writing fiction some 
distinction (one them con- 
tributor the symposium The 
Living Novel which 
such counteraction what 
tion; and believe was the first 
anthologize the writings two 
other contributors that sym- 
number are working 
actively the criticism fiction; 
have proposed long-range studies 
toward encompassing theory 
fiction; have made some very tiny 
and hesitant efforts contribution 
such theory. 


4). M.B. passes off “where- 
as” clause the observation “most 
the greatest creative minds the 
past hundred years have chosen 
work within the novel form.” 
this point can only express horror. 
Such nonsense! 


colleagues, trust, will for- 
give for personal remarks above. 
M.B.’s comments were sufficiently 
couched upon personal matters and 
misinterpretations that seemed 
impossible avoid these remarks. 

However, the principal matters 
was discussing editorial 
last July were concerned with 
trends that saw. happy 
say that colleagues who re- 
marked upon the editorial unani- 
mously agreed that these comments 
had pointed actual trends. 

Basically, position was that 
our scholarly and intellectual life 
subject fads; are subject 
kind bobby-soxing. These fads 
are found various fashions. One 
the popularity individual 
authors. the late thirties and 
early forties, that writer was Henry 
James. Shortly thereafter came the 


fashion for Scott Fitzgerald. Suc- 
cessors were Herman Melville, 
William Faulkner, and, right now, 
Joseph Conrad. (M.B. observed this 
last; glance the Current Bib- 
liography the past several issues 
TCL demonstrates this popular- 
ity; the editors TCL have ob- 
served the presentation some 
good articles upon Conrad and 
have published several, including 
two this issue.) course, there 
have been strong fashions poets, 
also, particularly Eliot, Yeats, and 
then Thomas. The pendulum 
reputations seems swinging 
faster the realm fiction during 
this period. The uncovering 
neglected author fun and serves 
useful function. The resultant 
bandwagon harmful, and reputa- 
tions are cheaply made result. 

Another fashion, even larger 
scope, the “present supremacy 
interest the criticism fiction,” 
remarked. complete what 
M.B. started quote: 
edly are excess, popular 
one which possibly beneficial 
one for short time. But here 
Century Literature, 
least, would like see better 
balance than the manuscript pile 
permits among articles upon 
poetry, drama, non-fiction, 

narrow fashion pertaining only 
the publication magazines 
the appearance issues devoted 
solely one author. edito- 
rial called this the “thinking 
up” type issue and decried 
personally result fad and 
begetting the offspring fad.” 
M.B. has indicated that MFS 
(which has two such 
year) line with many journals 
today this respect and documents 
the matter from recent examples. 
The practice goes back, respec- 
table juornals, least the special 
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James and Hardy issues that very 
distinguished magazine The South- 
ern Review. think the fad began 
with those issues—a good idea, 
seemed, for focussing upon 
neglected author. The feature 
most such issues today that they 
are upon the well-known and even 
fad authors the time. When they 
are such, then think criticism 
just. 

personal position that 
always need correctives. When the 
criticism poetry dominant, 
time propose concrete projects 
the criticism fiction; when the 
fad has turned the other way, 
time call for spreading the in- 
terest elsewhere. remark was 
“There always need for the anti- 
dote our intellectual excesses 
they flit from one national interest 
another. Perhaps the soundest 
antidote suggest some reason- 
ably sober look another direc- 
tion, the documentation what 
being said.” 

The antidotes specifically called 
for this time were (1) grow- 


ing weariness with the repetitive- 
ness and weakening caliber 
our critical quarterlies” (which, 
since Hound and Horn and The 
Southern Review, have been the 
dominant intellectual journals 
the last twenty years); (2) “some 
annoyance with the great popular- 
ity our time explication—not 
with the usefulness explication 
but with the habit accepting ex- 
plication critical act”; (3) 
receptive material about 
those writers who are not the 
moment subject the fads in- 
tellectual interest”; (4) avoid 
the “thinking up” type issue 
(5) call for better balance... 
among articles upon poetry, drama, 
non-fiction, 

colleagues seem feel that TCL 
may able its small bit 
offering these antidotes. Ten years 
from now, five years from now, 
may speak for the group, 
shall expect offer some different 
antidotes, after the intellectual fads 
have swung another direction. 
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SIX YEARS NEW WORLD WRITING: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 


WARREN FRENCH 


Six years ago the New American 
Library introduced New World 
Writing part its Mentor 
series paper-bound books. 
cording the back cover the 
first issue, the purpose the new 
publication was bring readers 
not reached literary magazines 
limited circulation import- 
ant and representative cross section 
current literature and criticism.” 
This unusual effort provide mass 
circulation for the avant garde was 
format and spirit successor 
John Lehmann’s discontinued New 
Writing, literary periodical with- 
the British series Penguin 
books. The first issue New 
World Writing, which appeared 
April, 1952, was enthusiastically 
enough received warrant contin- 
uing the series and even inspire 
some emulators, like Pocket Books’ 
Discovery (since suspended). 
Twelve semi-annual issues have 
since appeared; New World Writ- 
ing seems have become 
manent part the American lit- 
erary scene. 

This not the place evaluate 
the achievements this series, but 
some rough statistics will indicate 
its scope. The dozen issues have 
carried over two hundred poems 
more than one hundred fifty new 
and established poets, short stories 
and excerpts from novels 122 
writers, about seventy essays 
fifty-eight writers, complete texts 
excerpts from thirteen 
twelve dramatists 
and individual paintings collec- 
tions paintings and drawings 


twenty-nine artists. Contributors 
have represented thirty-two coun- 
tries, but have come predominantly 
from the United States, England, 
France, and Ireland. While the 
editors have shown some partiality 
for Emotional Realism and Sym- 
bolism, the selections have been 
diversified enough keep the pub- 
lication from becoming 
serve clique. The only name 
that appears unusually frequently 
both author and subject that 
Dylan Thomas, whose Romantic 
ghost haunts contemporary 
brow” publications almost the 
extent that James Dean’s does the 
“lowbrow.” ghost, however, 
looms large enough dominate 
venture this size; while issues 
have varied slightly, together they 
have contained approximately 
thirty-six hundred pages text and 
illustrations. 

Its critical well its creative 
content makes New World Writing 
special interest students 
twentieth-century literature. The 
series certainly provides support for 
the often heard statement that this 
“an age criticism,” since has 
carried thirty-two essays that may 
classified literary criticism, 
nine other biographical auto- 
biographical articles literary in- 
terest, and about twenty critical 
essays the other arts, principally 
architecture, painting, and the mo- 
tion picture. All but two the 
literary articles have dealt with 
twentieth-century writers. 

The critical essays have been, 
the whole, less than 
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the creative works. Most them 
have come not from “new” writers 
but from established authorities 
their fields and have dealt not with 
young but established writers. Most 
these essays have been sweeping 
assessments contemporary trends, 
especially fiction American 
literature, appreciations the 
whole body author’s work. 
The editors have shown little in- 
terest the intensive explication 
the “New Critics,” none whom 
are yet contributors. Only Angel 
Lorca’s Poet New York treats 
single work exhaustively. Most 
the essays have been post-mortems 
rather than prophecies, but those 
Kenneth Rexroth, Henry Hope 
Reed, and Cecil Hemley the 
eleventh issue suggest movement 
new direction. 

Articles about twentieth-century 


literature New World Writing 
have not heretofore been annotated 
our 

The following listing serves 
guide and actually “current bib- 
liography,” since all issues New 
World Writing are still print; 
serves also provide convenient 
index the scope the critical 
words this publication. For con- 
venience, this guide presented 
the same form our regular bib- 
liography, except that only volume 
and page numbers for individual 
articles are given and historical 
well critical articles 
notated order indicate the 
editorial interests the publica- 
tion. Having now “caught up” 

with New World Writing, will 
the future incorporate annota- 
tions articles current issues 
into our regular bibliography. 


ANNOTATIONS 


NEW WORLD WRITING 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Fenton, Charles A., “The Writer 
Professor,” 7:163-70. 

While the academic world would 
catastrophe for writers vigorous 
exotic temperaments and while may 
prevent some young writers from de- 
veloping creative discipline, the pres- 
ent trend American writers join 
college faculties has real advantages: 
“It has permitted modest security, de- 
cent employment, and some leisure 
and has given them partial sense 
the role and status which American 
culture has frequently denied them 
the past.” 


Jones, Howard Mumford, Little 
Learning,” 9:273-83. 
“In the United States often as- 
sumed that book cannot sell 
offers intellectual difficulties the 
reader. All books must easy read 
written killing the book business,” 
because true book-lovers are fed 
with and potential book-lovers are 
disillusioned its false, emotional 
claims. 


Locke, Alain, Negro American 
Literature,” 1:18-33. 
The Negro literary 
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achieved artistic stature only when 
American literature generally became 
realistic. For time, Negro writers 
were mired the problem novel; but 
now the Negro seems least the 
verge proper recognition wel- 
come collaborator American litera- 
ture. 


Moore, Geoffrey, “American 

Today,” 8:47-70. 
American expository prose much 
weaker than American creative prose. 
Only few writers like Adlai Steven- 
son, Robert Oppenheimer, Randall 
Jarrell, and James Thurber seem 
use English manner that can 
considered both good and distinctly 
American. “One’s conclusion cannot 
but that American conditions, edu- 
cational and otherwise, have militated 
against clear and graceful literary ex- 
pression.” 


Rexroth, Kenneth, “Disengagement: 
The Art the Beat 
tion,” 11:28-41. 

Today’s young artists, represented 

the San Francisco Renaissance 

group, have utterly them- 
selves from their elders. the work 
Dylan Thomas and jazz saxophonist 

Charlie Parker shows, “the most im- 

pressive developments the arts 

nowadays are aberrant, idiosyncratic.” 

The only significant fiction America 

today popular fiction, the best 

which deals with the world the 
disaffiliated. 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Montgomery, Symbols 
Where None Intended,” 5:324-7. 
Joyce classical writer, but Beckett’s 
vision Romantic and internal. His 
technical equipment perfect 
order. “Irish vestiges are faint his 
writing.” Allusions the Christian 
myth “vary unpredictably 
offensive the drunkenly polite.” His 
personages are not Irish Catholics, but 
“private devils, portable hells.” 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Rolo, Charles J., and Spil- 
lane: The Metaphysics Mur- 
der for the Millions,” 
The enormous popularity Spillane 
and Simenon demonstrate that 
detective story the modern man’s 
Passion Play.” Whether the detective 
believes like Maigret that “under- 
standing the highest good and that 
its fruit compassion” functions 
like Mike Hammer “the vessel 
wrath which executes Jehovah’s ven- 
geance those who plowed iniquity,” 
allows play, vicariously, the 
role different kinds Savior.” 


CRITICISM 
Allen, Walter, Review Ameri- 

The outstanding American and English 
reviewers—Edmund Wilson and 
Pritchett—provide the clue the dif- 
ference between reviewers the two 
countries. Wilson’s personality 
powerful, but his style neutral, be- 
cause American reviewers 
quite know what audience they are 
addressing, whereas Pritchett’s prose 
approximates conversation 
because addresses traditional, 
educated “common reader.” 


Cowley, Malcolm, Time the 

Rhetoricians,” 5:180-92. 
The academic reviews today are 
much different from the “little maga- 
zines” the 1920’s because the pre- 
ponderance criticism the newer 
journals. New developments 
erature since 1940 have largely been 
the field criticism because the 
post-war political apathy the 
utility critical writings the aca- 
demic careers increasing number 
young writers are pursuing. There 
danger, however, that these writers 
are getting out touch with life 
altogether. 
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FARRELL, JAMES 

Gregory, Horace, “James Farrell: 
Beyond the Provinces Art,” 
5:52-65. 

Farrell’s Studs Lonigan trilogy has en- 

dured beyond the changing fashions 

twenty years because his achieve- 
ment rests upon moral values and 
human relationships that exist beyond 
his time; not only responds the 
urgency youth, but re-creates for 
youth uncompromising view 


growing up. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Cantwell, Robert, Faulkners: 
Recollections Gifted Fam- 
Colonel Sartoris Faulkner’s novels 
based upon the 
grandfather and symbol the 
artificial, Romantic facet 
bellum culture; but Colonel Faulkner 
himself belonged the practical, en- 
terprising facet Southern culture 
that Southern fiction has not dealt 


FICTION 
Alvaro, Corrado, Hero Crisis,” 
2:117-24. 

While escapist popular novels and 
motion pictures nearly always provide 
the reader-spectator with the needed 
potential model who moves according 
certain longer valid conventions 
lost world established values, 
serious fiction can provide only those 
irregulars—the heroes crisis—who 
must move within mystifying society 
where values established for centuries 
are open question. 


Bellow, Saul, “Distractions Fiction 
novelist begins with disorder and 
disharmony, and goes toward order 
unknown process the imagina- 
tion The argument that the 
novel dying dead made men 
who shut the door multiplicity and 


distraction. They suppose the distrac- 
tion too great for the imagina- 
future for new novels, there 
future for old ones either. 


Guerard, Albert J., Ivory Tower 
and the Dust Bowl,” 3:344-56. 
The contemporary novelist has been 
accused withdrawing some private 
world guilt fantasy and failing 
his responsibility document con- 
temporary society; but the major prob- 
lems the documentary novelist 
the 1950’s are that journalism has been 
fictionalized, that the best docu- 
mentary fiction seems contrived, and 
that the novelist longer 
illusion the writer the that 
the realistic novel could affect history. 


“Libra,” [Gore Vidal], “Ladders 
Heaven: Novelists and Critics,” 
4:303-16. 

Reviewers are attacking contemporary 
novelists for failing provide Vic- 
torian novels contemporary clothes; 
but the change from the exterior 
the interior novel that has been taking 
place for least century due not 
only dissatisfaction with the limita- 
tions naturalism, but also the rise 
new medium, the motion picture, 
which, properly exploited, superior 
the novel rendering straight nar- 
rative. 


Schorer, Mark, “Two Houses, Two 
Ways. The Florentine Villas 
Lewis and Lawrence, Respective- 
4:136-54. 
Nothing about Lewis and Lawrence 
diverse their houses Florence. 
The refuge the lonely and restless 
Lewis was the opulent, new (1939) 
Villa Costa, gilded monstrosity 
that Lewis said have regarded 
truly elegant. The seriously ill Law- 
rence lived among the peasants part 
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the old, solid, spacious Villa 
Mirenda, close nature and away 
from fashionable society. 


Swados, Harvey, Image the 
Mirror,” 12:207-28. 

Instead lamenting the decline and 
fall the American novel, would 
not better intensify the effort 
bring new readers and new writers 
together through large, cheap editions 
new novels and invite American 
novelists like those other countries 
participate the formation 
public opinion? 


GIDE, ANDRE 
Gide, Andre, “On Literary Influence,” 

defending the thesis: “If great writers 
avidly seek out influences because, 
sure their own inner riches, possess- 
ing natural wealth intuition and 
childlike spirit wonderment 
their very being, they live joyful 
expectation new personal enlighten- 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 


Fenton, Charles A., 
Kansas City Apprenticeship,” 
2:316-26. 


Hemingway’s work for the Kansas 
City Star 1917-1918 taught him 
never take language lightly and 
use words with authenticity, precision, 
and immediacy. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 
Italians,” 1:183-92. 

The “new group” 
“neither necessarily new nor group, 
nor are they any specialized way 
but the imprecise tag has 
helped these Italian artists achieve 
international recognition. 


JEFFERS, ROBINSON 
Gregory, Horace, Without Crit- 
Note Robinson Jef- 
fers,” 7:40-52. 
Jeffers’ poetry suffers from lack 
comic relief, but the unrelieved tragedy 
his work shows the marked con- 
sistency his opinions. Because “he 
has made compromise with the 
changing standards the day,” has 
“re-established the position the poet 
one singular dignity and cour- 


age. 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Hutchins, Patricia, Joyce 
Holiday,” 8:234-44. 

[Anecdotes about Joyce’s 

trips, principally France and Eng- 

land, between 1920 and 1940.] 


LEHMANN, JOHN 

Lehmann, John, “Pages from Auto- 
biography: and Out the 
Hogarth Press,” 5:98-133; 
Pages from Autobiography: 
The Birth New Writing,” 

London literary life 

the early 


LITERARY AWARDS 
Brockway, Wallace, Nobel Lite- 
rary Pribe, Long View,” 
12:274-88. 
Choosing literary award 
incredibly difficult, and the Swedish 
Academy has shown itself free the 
trammels other than literary con- 
ventionality; but assumed that 
every prizeman viewed genius 
the record is, the long view, 
odd.” Certainly the award has not 
gone support men promise, but 
honor those with their best work 
behind them. 


LITERARY MANIFESTOES 

Hemley, Cecil, “The New and Expe- 
rimental,” 11:171-6. 

“The modern movement 
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as 
the 


appears capable producing signifi- 
cant work. Instead experimentation, 
need know more about the world 
know almost too well. the 
rational and coherent that now require 
exploration.” 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 
del Rio, Angel, “Lorca: Poet New 
York,” 8:168-86. 

Poet New York not eccentric 
exercise exotic subject matter, but 
reaction the shock reality 
crucially different from 
native one. “Analysis shows that this 
apparently nightmarish vision the 
city and modern life has clear 
pattern,” built around the theme 
the City symbol universal un- 
fulfillment. 


MAKAL, MAHMUT 
Menemencioglu, Nermin, 
from Anatolia,” 6:259-63. 

Makal’s Our Village tells from the 
inside the story the enlightenment 
the long neglected Turkish villages 
and has brought together the long un- 
related literatures the Turkish 
urban aristocracy and the Turkish 
peasant. 


McCULLERS, CARSON 
Evans, Oliver, ““The Theme Spirit- 
ual Isolation Carson Mc- 
Cullers,” 1:297-310. 
All Mrs. McCullers’ novels are 
parables which depict the paradox 
“the essential loneliness the individ- 
ual world full other individuals 
lonely her increasing 
obsession with this theme shown 
the terrible finality the vision 
inescapable spiritual isolation The 
Ballad the Sad 


MENCKEN, HENRY 
Farrell, James T., “Dr. Mencken: 
Criticus Americanus,” 6:64-76. 


Mencken was powerful liberator 
the American mind, sound critic 
fiction, voice the emancipated 
spirit his times, and one the 
masters American satirical prose. 


Sinclair, Upton, Letter,” 8:280-1. 
Replying Farrell’s article, Sinclair 
says, “Mencken lied about 
tinuously during the EPIC campaign 
resent the fact that you have 
revived Mencken’s rubbish and called 
‘great satire and 


MILLER, HENRY 
Lee, Alwyn, “Henry Miller—The Path- 
ology Isolation,” 2:340-7. 

Miller better autobiographer than 
philosopher. Having rejected tradi- 
tional literature, feels necessary 
write his own; but his isolation 
“condemns him merely the his- 
torian—indeed the choreographer—of 
his own attitudes.” foolish and 
dreary doings would hardly worth 
bothering with did they not symbolize 
modern man’s inability communi- 


cate. 


GEORGE ORWELL 
Wain, John, “Orwell Perspective,” 
12:84-96. 

Both Orwell’s novels and literary criti- 
cism are misjudged unless under- 
stood that they are fundamentally 
polemical; they will live not because 
their literary merit, but because 
their blunt, honest presentation the 
author’s conviction that should 
consistently put the claim his fel- 
low-man before his own. 


POETRY 
Brinnin, John Malcolm, 
American Poetry,” 5:220-35. 

Although Poe was the instigator the 
modern symbolist movement, “it was 
not until the arrival Hart Crane 
that the Symbolist and nativist strains 
our poetic history were brought 
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nificant American poetry that has not 
been affected the Symbolist move- 
ment.” 
Hall, Donald, “The 
Notes the Past Fifteen Years 
America,” 7:231-47. 

men are blind the virtue 
contemporary literary effort because 
does not accord with the styles 
twenty thirty years The 
new poetry America seems 
extremely impressive body work 
The majority Robert Lowell’s 
poems will survive, along with the 
best poems Richard Wilbur, Theo- 
dore Roethke, Cunningham, and 
Karl Shapiro.” 


Weales, Gerald, Poet Player,” 
11:231-43. 

general, poets who read their works 
publicly fit into one three classes: 
the performers (like Dylan Thomas 
and Edith Sitwell) who have adopted 
and exploited stage figures; 
sonalities (like Eliot and Robert 
Frost), whom people come 
rather than hear; the public speak- 
ers (like Archibald MacLeish), who 
emphasize their material not them- 
selves. 


POUND, EZRA 

Hutchins, Patricia, “Ezra Pound 

[Anecdotes about Pound’s life Lon- 

don between 1908 and 1920.] 


THEORY LITERATURE 
Whatmough, Joshua, “One Use 


Language: Literature,” 6:288- 
302. 
The difference between aesthetic and 
dynamic emotional discourse 
more matter form than content. 
Whatever recognized literature 
distinguished certain 
peculiarities. new poetry, like the 
most recent English and American, 
comes with and partakes new de- 
partures the form and meaning 


language. 


THOMAS DYLAN 

Thomas, Dylan, “Seven Letters 
Oscar Williams (1945-53),” 
128-40. 

[Texts the letters, accompanied 

Thomas Gene 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
Gregory, Horace, “H. Wells: 
Wreath for the Liberal Tradi- 
“The living Wells preserved for 
three The Time Machine, 
The First Men the Moon, and 
Tono-Bungay.” His other writings 
are likely gather dust, 
Platonic liberal idealism has provided 
the pattern for internal social and cul- 
tural revolutions England and 
America. 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 

Pippett, Aileen, “The Birth Blooms- 
bury,” 4:177-88. 

[Bibliographical account Virginia 

family’s move Bloomsbury 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BAROJA, PIO 
Borenstein, Walter, “Baroja’s Uncom- 
plimentary Stereotype the 
Latin American,” Symposium, 
11:46-50, Spring 1957. 
“The hostility the Latin American 
author for the land his cultural and 
linguistic heritage and has been the 
subject extensive critical discussion.” 
Baroja differs from this pattern ex- 
pressing contempt for the Latin Ameri- 
can and Latin American culture. “His 
aversion for the Americano based, 
first, upon defensive attempt re- 
store his faith Spain depreciat- 
ing the materialistic outgrowth 
Latin American culture.” (B.B.) 


BEK, ALEXANDER 
Karaganor, Alexander, “Talent and 
Soviet Literature, 
8:126-30, 1957. 
Bek’s new novel The Life Berezhkov 
“deals with the theme labor and 
strives convey the glory and beauty 
man’s labor not only through the 
description processes production 
but rather through the portrayal 
labor force that creates not only 
material values but man 
(B.B.) 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE 
Cantwell, Robert, Charac- 
ters: Why Don’t They Leave?” 
Georgia Review, 11:262-64, Fall 
1957. 
“The one absolute Caldwell’s novels 
the tragedy caused the depletion 
the soil, the deadening and hope- 
less routine that followed because 
was once necessary follow 
cal escape usually impossible for 
these characters because they make new 
environments like the one they left. 


Our present creative environment, too, 
like the world Tobacco Road. 
(W.G.E.) 


CALLAGHAN, MORLEY 
McPherson, Hugo, Two Worlds 
Morley Callaghan,” Queen’s 
Quarterly, 64:350-65, Autumn, 
1957. 
Confining himself inarticulate peo- 
ple who feel,” Callaghan has written 
“the little man’s Ash Wednesday and 
Burnt Norton.” has worked out 
fictional form which the surface 
events function simultaneously 
realistic action and symbolic action, 
revealing both the empirical and the 
spiritual conflicts his protagonists.” 
(G.M.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 

Cruickshank, John, “The Art Alle- 
11:61-74, Spring, 1957. 

literal, political, and metaphysical. 

more than story about plague 

Oran, for also adumbrates the Nazi 

occupation France and man’s cosmic 

alienation. (B.B.) 


CLAUDEL, PAUL 
Burckhardt, Carl J., “Paul Claudel und 
der Ferne Osten,” Die neue 
Rundschau, 2:283-97, 1957. 
Claudel’s massive and challenging work 
sance and noir best 
reveal him and our world full per- 
spective. (H.H.V.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Deakin, William, “D. Lawrence’s 
Attacks Proust and Joyce,” 
Essays Criticism, 7:383-403, 
October, 1957. 
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Lawrence’s criticism, his “Surgery 
for the Novel,” that Proust’s and 
Joyce’s methods permitted their inclu- 
sion large amounts trivia their 
work has certain justification. Law- 
rence missed, however, the “enlarge- 
ment moral understanding” which 
both writers achieved result 
their techniques. (D.B.D.) 


Kilchenmann, Ruth J., “Hermann 
Hesse und die Dinge unter 
Bezugnahme auf Rainer Maria 
Rilke,” German Quarterly, 30: 
238-46, 1957. 

Both longer aim emotion 

actual description but penetration 

into the essence things, whose pene- 
tration into the artist’s ego lets both 

Rilke and Hesse reproduce from mem- 

instead nature. (C.S.P.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Baines, Jocelyn, “The Affair Mar- 
London Magazine, 4:41- 
46, November, 1957. 
1878 Conrad, who was debt and 
whose affair with “Rita” had perhaps 
broken up, lost 800 francs Monte 
Carlo and then 
shot himself near the heart but was 
never serious danger. These facts 
more closely explain Conrad’s activities 
during his four years Marseilles than 
the version them usually accepted 
and fictionalized The Arrow 
Gold. (D.B.D.) 


Curle, Richard, “Conrad 
Aubry,” London Magazine, 
46-9, November, 1957. 

Though Jean-Aubry does not shine 

biographer, did invaluable work 

discovering obscure facts about 

most periods Conrad’s life. (D.B.D.) 


Freislich, Richard, Shadow 
London Magazine, 4:31-6, 
November, 1957. 

was Marlow that Conrad wished 

appear before the world; was 


Lord Jim that felt the doubt which 
springs from the Spartan pursuit 
perfection. (D.B.D.) 


Hopkinson, Tom, “The Short Stories,” 
London Magazine, 4:36-41, No- 
vember, 1957. 

Conrad’s faults are over-simplifica- 

tion man’s problems (conventional 

standards rather than inner truth mo- 
tivate his best men), over-compli- 

cated narrative technique, and 

tendency melodrama. His qualities 

are magnificent power descrip- 
tion, sense the conflict man and 
environment, and bitter, sardonic 

humor. (D.B.D.) 


Karl, Frederick R., Debt 
Dickens,” Notes and Queries, 
202:398-400, September, 1957. 

Specific passages The Secret Agent 

and Chance, well the general 

tone both novels, show in- 
debtedness Dickens’ presentation 
pathetic eccentrics great city and 
his persistent theme the impris- 
oned heart. (W.G.F.) 


Maser, Frederick A., Philosophy 
Joseph Conrad,” Hibbert 
Journal, 56:69-78, October, 1957. 

Conrad the despair systematic 

thinkers, but there are two discernible 

tenets his basic philosophy: faith 
the essential dignity and significance 
men, and belief that man reaches 
his highest potential only achieving 
feeling kinship with his fellow- 
man. (W.G.F.) 


Owen, Guy, Jr., Note ‘Heart 
Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 12:168-69, September, 
1957. 

round table described “Heart” 

having been built avoid disputes 

over precedence indicates 
contrast between the ancient and the 
modern world, with criticism the 

morality the latter. (F.C.T.) 
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Robson, W., “The Politics Soli- 
tude,” London Magazine, 4:26- 
November, 1957. 
The “Western eyes” device moral 
necessity Under Western Eyes. 
permits Conrad avoid both senti- 
mentality and inhumanity. The West- 
ern narrator can imagine 
torment while remaning ironic. 
(D.B.D.) 


Wain, John, “The Test Manliness,” 
London Magazine, 4:23-6, No- 
vember, 1957. 

Among other “foreign” elements, Con- 

rad brought the English novel 

concern with personal honor, with self- 

esteem; the hero Conrad met with 
circumstances that test his full inner 

resources. (D.B.D.) 


Warner, Oliver, “The Sea Writer,” 
London Magazine, 4:21-3, No- 
vember, 1957. 

Though Conrad may have caught the 

spirit the English language from 

the classics, learned the structure 
the language from book sea- 
manship, Newton’s Guide for Masters 

and Mates. (D.B.R.) 


COZZENS, JAMES GOULD 
Lydenberg, John, “Cozzens 
Critics,” College English, 19:99- 
104, December, 1957. 
Cozzens has been ignored the critics 
because has not experimented with 
form and because has not had “the 
imagination disaster.” 
heroes are not alienated from society; 
they accept and must come terms 
with daily. Since the temper the 
times essentially romantic, Cozzens’ 
pessimism disagreeable both 
critic and reader alike. (K.L.) 


Ward, John W., “James Gould Cozzens 
and the Condition Modern 
Man,” American Scholar, 27, 
92-9, Winter, 1957-8. 

Cozzens’ central theme that man must 


accept the world finds runs 
counter the rebellious mind much 
recent American history, but because 
this theme has special significance 
for modern man, whose dignity, 
Cozzens’ view, act full aware- 
ness the irony his position, his- 
tory has finally prepared audience 
for the author. (W.G.F.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 
Gullason, Thomas A., “Additions 
the Canon Stephen Crane,” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 
12:157-160, September, 1957. 
Two additions Ranks 
University Against the Carlisle In- 
dians”) “imply that the writer’s close 
study his native America served 
him well when created his master- 
pieces war fiction.” (F.C.T.) 


CRITICISM 

Bateson, W., “Organs Critical 
Opinion: IV, The Times Lit- 
erary Essays 
Criticism, 7:349-62. 

Publishing polished and important re- 

views since the changes wrought the 

1920’s, the still suffers from 

the drawbacks atending the use 

anonymous reviewers. (D.B.D.) 


Davie, Donald, “Second Thoughts: ITI, 
Leavis’ ‘How Teach 
Essays Criticism, 
July, 1957. 

Leavis’ reply Pound error 

when argues that technique non- 

transferable, and begs the question 
the use translations that Pound 
squarely faced. The over-all effect 

Leavis’ essay was prolong confusion 

about the relationship between Eng- 

lish literature and, especially, the lit- 

eratures Europe. (D.B.D.) 


Gerard, Albert, “On the Logic 
Romanticism,” Essays Criti- 
cism, 7:262-73, July, 1957. 
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The estimation the Romantic pe- 
riod appears approaching final 
and agreed verdict. The romantic 
theory form was both expressive and 
functional. was not reason, but the 
primacy reason, the romantics at- 
tacked. Nature was not chaotic 
treasure-house the sensual, but the 
model all creation. (D.B.D.) 


Gullace, Giovanni, “Gentile Versus 

Croce: Comparison Two 

Rival Aesthetic Systems,” Sym- 

posium, 11:75-91. Spring, 1957. 
“While Croce insists upon the exist- 
ence art palpable entity Gentile 
submerges the totality the real. 
Art itself for him abstract es- 
sence whose reality thought 
philosophy.” Perhaps the reason for 
the lack success Gentile’s aes- 
thetics that contemporary criticism 
seeks art with concrete existence 
and Gentile’s conception does not 
sufficiently distinguish art from what 
not art. (B.B.) 


Audience the Critic,” Georgia 
Review, 11:265-70, Fall, 1957. 

Modern critics have won the academic 

audience, but they have not addressed 

themselves evangelically their equal- 

proper lay audience. (W.G.F.) 


Kahn, Luther, “Literary History To- 
day,” Books Abroad, 31:357-61, 
Autumn, 1957. 

Literary history should 

stance literary study, eliminate 

gross error fact, and serve worth- 

while information intact. 


Marks, Emerson R., “The Achieve of, 
the Mastery .,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
16:103-11, September, 1957. 

The “irony” view poetic structure 

can developed into theory 

poetic value (as Warren’s 

“Pure and Impure Poetry’’) stress- 


ing the reader’s pleasure perceiving 
the poet’s mastery controlling op- 
posing forces content through the 
unity form. (M.J.O.) 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, al, “Message 
Writers the World From Emi- 
nent Indian Writers,” Literary 
World (Ghaziabad), 1:4-8, Third 
Quarter, 1957. 

symposium five noted Indian 

authors the problems the modern 

writer who wishes reach all world 
peoples, containing suggestions how 
better understanding between the East 

and West can brought about. (E.T.) 


Smith, James Steel, “Life Looks Lit- 
erature,” Scholar, 
27:23-42, Winter, 1957-8. 

magazine, Life has from its inception 

taken lively, almost possessive in- 
terest the arts. “In Life’s diverse 
forms literary comment the reader 
would have encountered considerable 
interest the American Midwest and 
South seedbeds creative ability, 
also Catholic and Calvinist doc- 
trine held and expounded con- 
temporary intellectuals.” Those con- 
cerned with the flow ideas our 
society ought not dismiss possible 
effects, for better worse, Life,’s 
literary criticism upon the reading and 
thinking people not reached 
journals. 


(W.G.F.) 


Sutton, Walter, “The Literary Image 
and the Reader: Considera- 
tion the Theory Spatial 
Form,” Journal Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, 16:112-23, 
September, 1957. 

Mr. Joseph Frank’s essay “Spatial Form 

Modern Literature” errs treating 

literature myth (spatial) and “the 
image whole which somehow 
aprehended instant time;” for, 
reading, life comes from the inter- 
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play past and present and the image 


CROCE, BENDETTO 
Bergel, Lienhard, “Bendetto Croce 
Books Abroad, 
Autumn, 1957. 
Croce’s insight into the apparent frag- 
mentariness and contingency human 
knowledge was the basis for his “classi- 
cal, humanistic historicism, presenting 
harmony that cannot absolutized.” 
(F.F.E.) 


DIXON, THOMAS 

Oakes, Frances, and Dixon: 
Strange Case Borrowing,” 
Georgia Review, 11:333-40, Fall, 
1957. 

Thomas Dixon, the champion the 

unreconstructed Southerner, borrowed 

many ideas and circumstances and even 

words and phrases for The Clansman 

(the basis the movie The Birth 

Nation) from Specimen Days Walt 

Whitman, ardent Unionist. (W.G.F.) 


DRAMA 

Gassner, John, “The Possibilities and 
Perils Modern Tragedy,” 
Tulane Drama Review, 1:3-14, 
June, 1957. 

Although has proved difficult dis- 

cover tragedy its pure form the 

modern world, there some hope that 

drama, when not constrained rules, 

may achieve real distinction the 

world today. (F.J.H.) 


Rosenfield, John, “The Well-Made 
Play,” Southwest Review, 42: 
viiff, Autumn, 1957. 
The old stage adaptation Tarking- 
ton’s Monsieur Beaucaire was well- 
made play, the work “the honest 
craftsman the theater.” Lonsdale, 
Wilde, Shaw, and Maugham all learned 
from the tradition the well-made 
play. (F.F.E.) 


ELIOT, 

Blum, Margaret Morton, “The Fool 
Modern Language 
Notes, 72: 424-16, June, 1957. 

“That Yorick the fool that Eliot had 

mind when writing this passage 

may supported both with reference 
the Prince Hamlet passage con- 
sidered entity, and with reference 

the Eliot poem whole.” (M.J.O.) 


Colby, Robert A., “Orpheus the 
Counting House: The Con- 
fidential Clerk,’ PMLA, 72:791- 
802, September, 1957. 

The Confidential Clerk, “Eliot has 

explored and symbolized some 

the most perplexing paradoxes con- 
fronting twentieth-century man, his 
loneliness amid the crowd, his incom- 
municability age communica- 
tions, his insecurity age pros- 
perity carries the spoken word 


Raditsa, Leo F., View from Par- 


nassus,” Griffin, 6:11-17, Octo- 

ber, 1957. 
Eliot’s Poetry and Poets reveals his 
belief that cannot 
end itself but only kind 
byproduct the confusion, in- 
security and weariness time that 
cannot happy with, has pa- 
tiently striven and has done what 
knew ought and had done— 
not.” (G.M.) 


Shuman, Baird, Over- 
tones Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Modern Language 
Notes, 72:426-7, June, 1957. 

The Cocktail Party Buddhistic ele- 

ments appear prominently 

Henry Harcourt Reily’s advice and 

the actions Celia. (M.J.O.) 


Walcutt, Charles Child, “Eliot’s “The 
Love Song Alfred Pru- 
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frock’,” College English, 19:71-2, 
November, 1957. 
Prufrock’s question” 
proposal marriage the lady with 
the shawl. (K. L.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Holloway, John, “Tank the Stalls: 
Notes the ‘School Anger’,” 
Hudson 
Autumn, 1957. 
The Angry Young Man School John 
Wain, Kingsley Amis, and John Os- 
borne has parallels the work Sas- 
soon, Wells, Hardy, and Dickens. The 
impulse represented Lawrence, 
Pound, Eliot, Joyce, Yeats, and Woolf 
now spent, British literature return- 
ing nineteenth-century preoccupa- 
tions: local life, money power, and 
sexual selection. (J.L.B.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Greet, Y., “The Theme and Struc- 
ture Faulkner’s The Ham- 
PMLA, 72:775-90, Septem- 
ber, 1957. 
“The development The Hamlet, 
like that The Wasteland, con- 
trapuntal. The myth gains immediacy 
from its juxtaposition with the con- 
temporaneous, the rational; conversely, 
series ironic contrasts, the con- 
temporaneous derives meaning, uni- 
versality, from its juxtaposition with 
effective union art and morality.” 
(B.K.) 


Gwynn, Frederick L., 
Joseph L., eds., “Faulkner the 
University—A 
ference,” College English, 19:1- 
October, 1957. 

Mr. Faulkner replies questions from 

students the University Virginia 

concerning his work, the South, and 

writing general. (E.L.) 


Kazin, Alfred, Stillness Light 


August,’ Partisan Review, 

24:519-38, Fall, 1957. 
Contrast between Lena Grove and Joe 
Christmas (natural urban, fertility 
barrenness) frames criticism 
Calvinism and study guilt grim 
world. Christmas most solitary 
character American fiction, the most 
extreme phase conceivable American 
loneliness,” search the 
‘stranger,’ l’etranger, become man.” 


Lind, Ilse Dusoir, “The Calvinistic 
New England Quarterly, 30:307- 
329, September, 1957. 
the Christmas-Burden 
“the encounter and mutual destruc- 
tion Joe and Joanna, each the prod- 
uct identical but conflicting im- 
pulses the culture which produced 
them,” have profound psychological, 
social, historical, and esthetic signifi- 
cance. 


Riedel, C., “Faulkner Stylist,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 
26:462-79, Autumn, 1957. 

its best Faulkner’s unmistakably 

personal style ranks high. With its 

mastery tonal effects, its colorful 
diction, its adroit use forceful de- 
vices rhetoric, its intricately wrought 
sentence patterns, Faulkner’s style 
undeniably often effective. 
haste and carelessness prevent him 
from achieving style the highest 
order. (W.B.B.) 


Saito, Kazue, “Ethics 

Works,” Ushione, 10:1-12, 1957. 
Faulkner believes the necessity 
moral standards and makes special 
efforts bring back ethics men. 
pursues social reality the South, 
points out what wrong and why the 
South cursed. Finally reveals the 
human nature which always craving 
right. (T.N.) 
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FICTION 
Fenton, Charles A., Writers Who 
Came Out the War,” Sat- 
urday Review, 40:5-7, 24, August 
1957. 
They absorbed their technique from 
the early Hemingway, and their values 
from the later Hemingway. twin 
themes combat and personal sub- 
jugation persist the fiction this 
later post-war generation. There 
new extension scope that blankets 
every conceivable aspect military 


Glass, Bentley, Scientist Con- 
temporary Fiction,” Scientific 
Monthly, 85:288193, December, 
1957. 

Novels with scientists protagonists 

fall into three categories: 

tion and “whodunits,” which the 
scientist deus machina; novels, 
like Wells’, that deal with 
science social force and source 
future Utopias; and few centered 
around the personality the scientist 
and his struggle with problems thrust 
upon him his chosen way life. 

other novel has succeeded well 

Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith de- 

picting the impact the pursuit 
science upon the individuals involved. 

(W.G.F.) 


Gullason, Thomas Arthur, Light 
the Crane-Howells Relation- 
ship,” New England Quarterly, 
30:389-392, September, 1957. 

Although the young Crane respected 

Howells “progressive realist,” 

1900 saw the elder novelist “the 

epitome bourgeois dullness.” 

(W.T.S) 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 

Raleigh, John H., “F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
‘The Great Gatsby’: Legendary 
Bases and Allegorical Signifi- 
The University 
Kansas City Review, 24:55-8, 
Autumn, 1957 [Part 


The Great Gatsby dramatizes 
American conflict between misty ideal- 
ism and inhuman materialism. Ideal- 
ism, beauty, power, and money “get all 
mixed yet the novel seeks 
blame nobody and 
cally, see Nick (the 
representing reason and experience, 
contrasted with Gatsby (the radical) 
nocence. (G.K.) 


FORSTER, 

Wilson, Angus, Conversation with 
Forester,” Encounter, 
9:52-7, November, 1957. 

Forster says that gentle with those 

characters who possess instinctive moral 

feelings. The plots his works exist 
first his mind; does not write 
from notes. The overwhelmingly nega- 
tive vision Mrs. Moore not con- 
nected with Forster’s ceasing write. 
(D.B.D.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Theodore Toulon, Rising 


Generation France,” French 

Review, 31:3-9, October, 1957. 
Beck catalogs the the 
1930 generation who 
promise. Southern French authors 
seem inclined toward Populist 
writing, while the Northerners are 
chiefly 


FROST, ROBERT 
Napier, John T., Momentary Stay 
Against Confusion,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, 33-378-394, 
Summer, 1957. 
Using Robert Frost the primary 
example Susanne Langer’s esthetic 
that poem provides “semblance 
reasoning,” see that good poetry 
shows understanding scientific 
thought. order for future poetry 
follow Frost’s example poets must 
have “an education broader than 
the specialized curricula followed 
many today’s poet 
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GASCOYNE, DAVID 
Cronin, Anthony, “Poetry and Ideas— 
David Gascoyne,” London 
Magazine, 4:49-55, July, 1957. 
study the work Gascoyne 
instructive because this poet can fuse 
the impulse superior moral 
vision” and the impulse poetic 
statement. Though his verse uneven, 
his best work full “honesties and 
intuitions which too few poets any 
generation are achieve.” 
(D.B.D.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 
Auden, H., “The Great Divide,” 
Griffin, 6:4-10, October, 1957. 

“To those who came after [Goethe], 
even [his] double life ceased 
possible. can seen from such 
examples Nietzsche, Wagner and 
Rilke, the greater the talent 
artist thinker this epoch, the 
more tempted think him- 
self God not one who mani- 
fests other pre-existing reality, but 
one who creates himself out 


GIONO, JEAN 
Smith, Maxwell A., “Giono’s Use 
the Ulysses Concept,” French 
Review, 31:41-6, October, 1957. 
Greek influence apparent much 
contemporary French but 
“Jean Giono perhaps the only im- 
influenced Greek mythology and 
literature.” His very first work shows 
the effect his “steeping himself 
the Odyssey.” (D.H.) 


GIRAUDOUX, JEAN 
Celler, Morton M., 
tive dans les romans Jean 
Giraudoux,” Modern Language 
Notes, 72:360-3, May, 1957. 
The fondness for the superlative 
phrase and character all the works 
Jean Giraudoux perhaps caused 


his youthful spirit, his successes, 
Platonic bent. (M.J.O.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 
Peter, John, “The Fables William 
Golding,” Kenyon Review, 19: 
577-92, Autumn, 1957. 
Fable, the dominant contemporary 
tion its controlling abstractions and 
its constricted sense life. Golding’s 
brilliant fables, Lord the Flies, The 
Inheritors and The Two Deaths 
Christopher Martin, show 
ing subtlety their conception the 
“corruptions 
ing those with our prefer- 
ence for fable over fiction.” (K.W.) 


GOLL, YVAN 
Exner, Richard, “Surrealist Elements 
Yvan Goll’s Franco-German 
Poetry,” 
Spring, 1957. 
Goll transferred some the 
linguistic and conceptual conquests [of 
French Surrealism] from one language 
into the other; even the most exacting 
observer will discover unassimilated 
remnants the experiment. One may 
therefore speak with justification 
organic substance that success- 
fully found expression 
guages—a rare phenomenon indeed.” 
(B.B.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Beebe, Maurice, “Criticism Graham 
Greene: Selected Checklist 
with Index Studies 
Separate Works,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 3:28-8, Autumn, 
1957. 

[Part One lists general studies 

Greene and his writings; Part Two 

Mr. Beebe’s selection the more sig- 

nificant discussions individual works 


Cottrell, Beekman W., “Second Time 
Charm: The Graham 
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Greene,” Modern Fiction Stu- 

dies, 3:249-55, Autumn, 1957. 
his second play Grene has written 
important and successful drama. 
nique: one must search for truth, and 
truth will come that continual seek- 
ing. (R.A.K.) 


DeVittis, A., “Allegory Brighton 
Rock,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
Autumn, 1957. 

Brighton Rock, the first Greene’s 

novels which the religious theme 

explicit, establishes its kinship with the 
middle ages through consistent use 
allegory. The chief polarities good 
and evil are established Rose and 
Pinkie; the middle ground Ida. 
(R.A.K.) 


Haber, Herbert R., “The Two Worlds 
Graham Greene,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:256-68, Au- 
tumn, 1957. 

“The division worlds, the inevitable 

split between people guided 

ethic their own making, and those 
others thrown into the destructive ele- 
ment spiritual forces” the theme 

all Greene’s work. (R.A.K.) 


Hargreaves, Phylis, “Graham Greene: 
Selected Bibliography,” Mod- 
ern Fiction Studies, 3:269-80, 
Autumn, 1957. 

This bibliography Graham Greene 

lists his novels and “entertainments,” 

short stories, plays, poetry, children’s 

books, nonfiction books, and essays and 

articles. (R.A.K.) 


Lewis, B., “The ‘Trilogy’ 
Graham Green,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 3:195-215, Autumn, 
1957. 

moves steadily deeper into darkness, 

through annihilation knowledge 
awareness mystery, from deceptive 
light nourishing obscurity. Greene’s 


achievement make visible dark- 
ness the drama living human beings. 
(R.A.K.) 


Patten, Karl, “The Structure The 
Power and the Glory,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:225-34, Au- 
tumn, 1957. 

The Power and the Glory “fusion 

the temporal and the spatial, the 

long, melogramatic pursuit and the 
slowly-developed, 
wheel that stands back the pur- 
suit, and has endowed this fusion 
with the significance that demand 
the modern novel.” (R.A.K.) 


Spier, Ursula, Graham 
Greene’s The End the Af- 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
3:235-48, Autumn, 1957. 

Sartre’s philosophy almost supplies the 

key character and situation the 

novel. Only existentialism will explain 

Fowler, and although cannot iden- 

tify author with hero, the novel part 

Greene’s search for way main- 

tain individual human dignity 

modern society. (R.A.K.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 

Goldberg, A., Double- 
Visioned Universe,” Essays 
Criticism, 7:374-82, October, 
1957. 

Not simply mechanical patterns, but 

double vision (Real Beauty, which 

somber and tragic, and Ideal Beauty, 

which the fair and the charming) 

underlies Hardy’s view the universe. 

(D.B.D.) 


Hoopes, Kathleen R., “Illusion and 
Reality ‘Jude the 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 12: 
154-57, September, 1957. 

Jude idealizes the real world, tries 

live the ghostly world 

created, and suffers successive disillu- 
sionments, especially 
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with his idealizations Sue Bridehead 
and the Christminster. (F.C.T.) 


Weber, J., “Hardy’s Copy Scho- 
penhauer,” Colby Library Quar- 
terly, Series 1V:217-24, Novem- 
ber, 1957. 

The condition Hardy’s copy Scho- 

penhauer’s initial work, The Four-fold 

Root the Principle Sufficient 

Reason, shows that the novelist studied 

the work long and diligently; influ- 

ences this study may observed 

The Dynasts. (W.G.F.) 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 
Heuser, Frederick M., Life 
Ida Orloff and Her Relations 
Gerhart Hauptmann,” PMLA, 
72:737-74, September, 1957. 
“Gerhart Hauptman patterned the 
heroines number his works 
after the youthful actress,” account 
whose life and relations with Haupt- 
mann documented. (B.K.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 

Burckhardt, Carl J., “Zu Hermano 
Hesses achtzigstem Geburtstag,” 
Die neue Rundsohau, 2:177-80, 
1957. 

During personal meetings between 

1900 and 1910, Hesse helped Burck- 

hardt arrive sound literary judg- 

ment. throughout his long, 

creative life, has remained true his 

Germanic nature. (H.H.V.) 


HOPKINS, GERARD MANLY 
Harrison, Thomas P., “The Birds 
Gerard Manly Hopkins,” Studies 
Philology, 54:448-63, July, 
1957. 
Hopkins’ bird poetry exemplary 
his close scrutiny all the primal 
forces the outer world, and his 
feeling that poetry means giv- 
ing permanence significant observa- 
tion, imparting inscapes the in- 
delible, universal qualities things.” 
(E.L.) 
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Liska, Peter, “The Return ‘The 
College English, 
19:124-6, December, 1957. 

cult say anything startling about 
the poem, particularly since much 
the criticism seems have set out 

precisely that.” (E.L.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
Barzun, Jacques, “The Anti-Modern 
Essays Aldous Huxley,” Lon- 
don Magazine, 4:51-5, August, 
1957. 
Huxley keeps alive 
which considers the mind 
specialized instrument 
roaming will among various dis- 
ciplines. His reverence for science 
countered impulse defy 
science, extol the mystical experi- 
ence. (D.B.D.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Ellman, Richard, “Ulysses the Divine 
Nobody,” Yale Review, 47:56-7, 
Autumn, 1957. 
Joyce, believing that the “most beau- 
tiful, all-embracing theme” that 
the Odyssey, and that Ulysses the 
only complete character literature, 
used Homer not merely structural 
model, but used hero 
creating Bloom, 
tion Ulysses. Joyce finds his 
“epiphanies” not gods but men. 
(F.L.) 


Epstein, L., “Fathers Day,” James 

Joyce Review, 1:1-2, June, 1957. 
Joyce perhaps chose June 
Bloomsday because Fathers’ Day. 
(R.A.K.) 


Friedrich, Gerhard, Gnomonic 
Clue James Joyce’s Dub- 
Modern Language 
Notes, June, 1957. 

“The prominent linking the Euclid- 

ean gnomon with ‘paralysis’ the be- 


ar 
the 
tio 
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ginning Dubliners then source 
revelation for the entire collection” 


stories gnomonic projections. 


Glasheen, Adaline, “Another Face for 
Proteus,” James Joyce Review, 
1:3-8, June, 1957. 
Stephen once Hamlet, who the 
symbol romanticism; Telemachus, 
who appears first the hero but fades 
when Bloom comes the stage; and 
Orestes, who undergoes redemption. 
Stephen purged the romantic tem- 
per art. (R.A.K.) 


Kumar, Shiv K., “Bergson and Stephen 
Dedalus’ Aesthetic 
Journal Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 1-6:124-7, September, 
1957. 

comparison Stephen Dedalus’ 

aesthetic theory consonan- 

tia, and claritas) that Henri 

Bergson especially significant 

gressing from lyric, through epic, 
dramatic forms because “progressive 
awareness aesthetic experience.” 


Kumar, Shiv K., “Space-Time Polarity 
Finnegans Wake,” Modern 
Philology, 54:230-3, May, 1957. 

Finnegans Wake may under- 

stood terms space-time polarity 

around which revolve all its episodes 
and characters. Whereas space 
synonymous with matter, externality, 
and convention, durée réele, the 
other hand, represents spirit, inner 
reality, and free will.” (A.A.S.) 


Phul, Ruth Von, “Who Sleeps Fin- 
negans Wake?” James Joyce Re- 
view, 1:27-38, June, 1957. 

The dreamer Finnegans Wake 

Jerry Earwicker (Joyce himself) and 

the theme atonement and reconcilia- 

tion. Joyce expiating his earlier in- 

juries his father, proclaims the 


Theory,” 
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oneness Earwicker, father 
the flesh, with Bloom, the substitute 
father the spirit. (R.A.K.) 


White, William, “Addenda James 
Joyce Bibliography 1950-1953,” 
James Joyce Review, 1:9-26, 
June, 1957. 

list more than 250 books, articles, 

reviews and discussions which contin- 

ues Mr. White’s previous Joyce bibliog- 

raphy. (R.A.K.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Cooperman, Stanley, 
Country Doctor’—Microcosm 
Symbolism,” University Kan- 
Autumn, 1957. 
Kafka’s story Country il- 
lustrates the multiplicity his sym- 
bolic method. Its distortions, droning 
sentence structure, and acceptance 
the obviously impossible build “an 
anguished sense awakening from 
dream which has become our own.” 
The basic conflict that “evil 
breaking suddenly into rational, well- 
ordered life.” (G.K.) 


West, Rebecca, and the Mystery 
Bureaucracy,” Yale Review, 
47:15-35, Autumn, 1957. 

Kafka’s uneven writing often over- 

valued. The Trial and The Castle are, 

one level, about bureaucracy; 
another, are religious allegories. 

The Trial, soul convinced 

sin against God; The Castle, 

anxious serve God but can find 

neither task nor taskmaster. (F.L.) 


KARBARDIAN LITERATURE 
Libedinsky, “Karbardian Lit- 
erature,” Soviet Literature, 7:88- 
95, 1957. 
“Young is, Karbardian literature 
longer represented lonely 
enthusiasts, but writers with individ- 
ual styles and characters united their 
own association. They carefully 


t 
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preserved the features their own 
national culture, but the same time 
draw the experience Russian and 
world literature.” (B.B.) 


KAZANTZAKIS, NIKOS 
Friar, Kimon, Odyssey Nikos 
Kazantzakis,” Saturday Review, 
40:13, 36, November 30, 1957. 
“He saw all life with double vision 
tension between opposites, explo- 
sive conflict that ascended eternally 
towards higher and higher spiritual 
reaches the abyss 
the search the modern man for his 
soul. For him, God was not exterior 
entity toward which man proceeds but 
continuously created and recreated 
aspect spirit within 


(W.E.K.) 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 

Murphy, Carol, “Kipling: Crust and 
Core,” Approach, 25:29-32, Fall, 
1957. 


There the double-edged nature 
the imagination that Kipling explored 
possible reconciliation, bridging 
the gulf between imagination and 
action, that the one might dis- 
ciplined, and the other sensitized.” 


LITERARY MANIFESTOES 
Lipton, Lawrence, “Disaffiliation and 
the Art Poverty,” Cen- 
tury, No. 2:37-48, August, 1957. 
Artists and all thinking people should 
from the pressures mod- 
ern society, accepting relative poverty 
for the sake integrity. [Rewritten 
from Nation, November 1955.] 
(E.T.) 


Mumford, Lewis, “The Role the 
Creative Arts Contemporary 
Society,” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, 33:521-38, Autumn, 1957. 

present poetry and art tend “be- 

come mere auxiliaries mechanical 

organization.” Sterility, nihilism, con- 
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formity, surface effects, repetition and 
trickery all the arts, high and low, 
result from “mass organization and 


Humanistic arts 
emphatically require “withdrawal and 
detachment” from our mechanical-con- 
sumer society. (K.W.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Barrett, William, Fortunes 
the Literary Review: 1945- 
57,” Anchor Review, No. 2:145- 
60, 1957. 
The literary review has not escaped the 
institutionalizing all forms social 
life that has engulfed post-war Ameri- 
ca. has been enlisted the propa- 
ganda battle the Cold War. Cul- 
tural rackets flourish. But new 
climate, the review might regain its 
significance and liveliness. (W.G.F.) 


Sanchez, Jose, “Present-Day Literary 
Publications Spain,” Modern 
Language Journal, 41:356-7, 
November, 1957. 

There are several 

journals, mostly devoted 

published Spain; but, because 
conflicts with the powerful ideological 
forces Madrid, publications devoted 
literary criticism are presently 
their lowest ebb. (W.G.F.) 


Deutsch, Michel, “Lovecraft 
Mythologie,” Esprit, 9:256-66, 
September, 1957. 

The density and subtlety 

imagination make one believe his 

demons and monsters, and put him 

class with Poe rather 

fiction writers. (K.L.) 


McCULLERS, CARSON 

Durham, Frank, “God and God 
The Heart Lonely Hunter,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 
56:494-9, Autumn, 1957. 

Reinforcing the theme loneliness 

The Heart Lonely Hunter 


te 


ironic religious allegory, which, al- 
though not intricately perfected, helps 
emphasize the discreteness human 
beings, not just from one another but 
also from God. (W.B.B.) 


MALRAUX, ANDRE 

Alberes, M., “Andre Malraux and 
the ‘Abridged Abyss’,” Yale 
French Studies, 18:45-54, Winter 
1957. 

Malraux faces the crucial question, the 

meaning existence, and forces the 

reader face with him forcing 

identification with the hero and his 

stylistic technique “abridgment.” 

(K.L.) 


Blend, Charles D., “The Rewards 
Tragedy,” Yale French Studies, 
18:97-106, Winter, 1957. 

Malraux conceives tragedy 

awareness destiny, all that defeats 

man. face the unknown world with 
discipline rather than hope for justifi- 

cation man’s task. (K.L.) 


Bromberg, Victor, “Malraux: Passion 
Yale French 
Studies, 18:63-76, Winter, 1957. 

The conflict between passion and in- 

tellect present all Malraux’ novels, 

combined with yearning for new 

synthesis resolve the dilemma. (K.L.) 


Cordle, Thomas, Royal Way,” 
Yale French Studies, 18:20-26, 
Winter, 1957. 

The Royal Way, although thought 

the most inferior Malraux’ nov- 

els. actually important part 

the “Malraux myth.” (K.L.) 


Darzins, John, “Malraux 
Destruction Aesthetics,” Yale 
French Studies, 18:107-13, Win- 
ter, 1957. 

“Time and time again [in Voices 

Malraux reverts his original 

humanist thesis and asserts the Prome- 

thean autonomy the artist, the pri- 
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ority the individual over the collec- 
tive style, the reduction the cosmos 
man.” (K.L.) 


Douthat, Blossom, Motifs 
Temptation the Occident,” 
Yale French Studies, 18:77-86, 
Winter, 1957. 
Both Nietzsche and Malraux are aware 
that the West crumbling and need 
new myth. Nietzsche finds 
tragedy the resolution “insupport- 
able vitality and senseless formalism” 
and Malraux perhaps glimpses simi- 
lar solution: the reconciliation 
Orient and Occident. (K.L.) 


Girard, Rene, Myth and Mal- 
raux,” Yale French Studies, 
18:55-62, Winter, 1957. 

Malraux each culture myth, 

effort man hide from the truth 

his mortal condition. Malraux, 
however, canot completely deny con- 
crete experience and open the door 
nothingness. This the conflict his 
novels. The problem presents 

Voices Silence—the meaning art 

divorced from the myth culture—is 

extension the same conflict be- 

tween the “self and otherness.” (K.L.) 


Hartman, Geoffrey H., “The Taming 
History,” Yale French Studies, 
18:114-28, Winter, 1957. 

ideas about art Voices 

Silence are applied poetry.] (K.L.) 


Hertz, Micheline, Fate,” 
Yale French Studies, 18:7-19, 
Winter, 1957. 

The female characters Malraux’ no- 

vels develop from objects eroticism 

the “woman the lib- 
erated and the equal man—although 

still subordinated his needs. (K.L.) 


Hoog, Armand, “Malraux, Mollberg 
and Frobenius,” Yale French 
Studies, 18:87-96, Winter, 1957. 

Malraux has not changed from man 


action aesthete; has never 
left the museum. Thus does not 
deny the unity man, but sees art 
reflection immortal Man who 
exists despite cultural relativism. (K.L.) 


Picon, Gaetan, Hope,” Yale 
French Studies, 18:3-6, Winter, 
1957. 
Malraux’ Man’s Hope not mere re- 
portage, series real happen- 
ings transformed into poetry. The 
evocation the Spanish Civil War 
also Malraux’ farewell the myth 
revolution. (K.L.) 


Roedig, Charles F., the 
Novel (1930-1945),” Yale French 
Studies, 18:39-44, Winter, 1957. 

Malraux thinks the novelist should 

prober, but moralist who points 

accusing finger the world. (K.L.) 


Tint, H., “Les Voix Silence and the 
Novels Malraux,” French 
Studies, 9:323-32, October, 1957. 

earlier works, the moral implications 

Les Voix Silence transcend aesthet- 

ics and present, poignantly non- 

rational arguments, search for 

moral absolute and rejection Spen- 

glerian philosophy. (R.A.B.) 


NABOKOV, VLADIMIR 

Dupee, W., Preface Lolita,” 
Anchor Review, No. 2:1-13, 
1957. 

“The book’s general effect 

foundly mischievous like that some 

diabolical distorting mirror some 

particularly obscene amusement park. 

The images life which Lolita gives 

back are ghastly but recognizable.” 


Nabokov, Vladimir, “On Book En- 
titled Lolita,’ Anchor Review, 
No. 2:105-12, 1957. 

Lolita neither employs pornographic 


cliches, nor provides information about 
country, social class, the author; 
not, has been charged, either 
allegorical anti-American. American 
publishers’ refusal handle the book 
based not the treatment the 
theme, but the theme itself, which 
one least three that they con- 
sider utterly taboo. (W.G.F.) 


OSBORNE, JOHN 
Hollis, Christopher, “Keeping with 
Spectator, No. 
6747:504-5, Oct. 18, 1957. 
“Angry young men” like 
wright Osborne constitute “revolt 
those who have come, were, with- 
sight literary and cultured life, 
but who have found themselves barred 
out from proper share that life. 
(M.H.) 


PATON, ALAN 

Baker, Sheriden, Beloved 
Country and the Morality 
Geography,” College English, 
19:56-61, November, 1957. 

discussion the Christian symbol- 

ism Cry, the Beloved Country, with 

special reference the hill and valley 

heaven and (K.L.) 


PIRANDELLO, LUIGI 
Heffner, Hubert C., “Pirandello and 
The Nature Man,” Tulane 
Drama Review, 1:23-40, June, 
1957. 
Pirandello did not create tragic 
comic figures because the condition 
life, felt, was mixture the two. 
Pirandello confused art 
when confused personality and 
character; therefore, wrote about 
the common man more animal 
mechanism than human being. 
(F.J.H.) 


POETRY 
Auden, H., “The Dyer’s Hand: 
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Poetry and the Poetic Process,” 

Anchor Review, No. 2:255-301. 
The problem how live tech- 
nological society has caused modern 
poets overrestrict themselves 
events which they have personal 
relationship and develop over- 
personal style much too early their 
lives. (W.G.F.) 


Buckley, Vincent, “Notes Religious 
September, 1957. 

restored poetry its fullness, then 

religious poetry which engages the 
whole man must become central our 
literature, and must distinguished 
from the poetry purely private de- 
reverence not orthodox—i.e., the poetry 


Dunsany, Lord, and John Ciardi, 
Debate Modern 
Saturday Review, 40:14-15,61-3, 
October 19, 1957. 

Dunsany believes that ought stop 

the “intellectual rot resulting from the 

acceptance vague and muddled lines 
that have deserted meter say some- 
thing with daring and esoteric original- 
ity.” and ought restore meter its 
honored place. The poet should strive 
for simple, vivid clarity, not for 
mathematical complexity that needs 
decoding. Ciardi states that any luna- 
tic fringes attached modern poetry 
should not lead indictment 
the center such creativity. con- 
siders that any group poems 

Untermeyer’s Modern American, Mod- 

ern British Poetry has intelligibility 

and suitable melody metrics. 

(W.E.K.) 


Eberhart, Richard, Meet- 
ing Yeats, AE, Gogarty, James 
Stephens,” Literary Review, 
1:51-6, Autumn, 1957. 


memories” these Irish 
poets, from visit Ireland the 
author 1928.] E.T.) 


Harding, Joan, “Dylan Thomas and 
Edward Thomas,” Contempo- 
rary Review, No. 1101:150-154, 
September, 1957. 
The biographies the widows the 
two poets, respectively, together with 
the poetry, reveal that Dylan, probing 
into even ante-natal consciousness, 
vacillated the animal the 
spiritual plane without ever quite at- 
taining equilibrium the human,” 
while Edward lyrically described man 
and countryside, using the “unquest- 
ionably accepted” supernatural only 
background. (F.L.) 


Jones, James Land, “The Perpetual 
Revolution,” Nimrod, 2:No. 
Fall, 1957. 
The attitudes underlying the “under- 
ground” literary movement, exem- 
plified the San Francisco revolu- 
tionary group, are: the overvaluation 
originality, nihilism, and disregard 
organic form. (E.T.) 


Shapiro, Karl, “Romanticism Comes 
Home,” Prairie Schooner 31:182- 
Fall, 1957. 
San Francisco groups all over 
the country are emerging from their 
literary undergrounds enormously talk- 
ative, pale gangsters, but free from 
the restraints modern literary pro- 
priety and the Tradition.” (D.H.) 


Spitzer, Leo, New Synthetic Treat- 
ment Contemporary Western 


Modern Language 
1957. 


his new book, Die Struktur der 
modernen Lyrik von Beaudelaire bis 
zur Gegenwart, Professor Hugo Fried- 
rich has demonstrated that the histori- 
cal archetype modern European 
poetry the poetry Beaudelaire, 
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Mallarmé, and Rimbaud. However, 
his occasional errors explication 
emphasize the need for the collabora- 
tion critic and philologist the 
explication modern lyrics. (M.J.O.) 


Weisstein, Ulrich, “Recent German 
Poetry: Anthology,” Folio, 
22:14-40, Spring, 1957. 

Two the best German poets have 

recently died: Benn, 

Expressionist who dominated the lit- 

erary scene, and Bertolt Brecht, the 

most humanistic German poet. Some 
the best contemporary poets have 
been Giinter Eich, Karl 

Krolow, and George Forestier. 

poets born after 1920, Ingenborg Bach- 

mann outstanding. (W.B.B.) 


POUND, EZRA 
Davie, Donald, ‘Forma’ and ‘Con- 
cept’ Ezra Pound’s Cantos,” 
36:160-73, Late 
Autumn, 1956. 
Yvor Winters’ statement that Pound’s 
Cantos leave one not knowing 
“whether have any ideas 
accurate, but not derogatory criti- 
cism: the state “not 
exactly what Pound strives create 
readers’ minds. Full knowledge will 
come only when the Cantos are fin- 
ished. (R.A.B.) 


ROMAINS, JULES 

Norrish, “Romains and 
Modern Language 
Review, October, 
1957. 

Although the “unanimism” Romains 

partly originated out his associa- 

tion with the “Abbaye” writers, was 

concept distinctly different from that 

held the group. (W.T.S.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Spector, Ivar, “The Controversy over 
Positive and Negative Charac- 
ters Soviet Literature,” Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly, 18:215- 
24, September, 1957. 
Despite some disagreements, the dom- 
inant Soviet esthetic enforces the pro- 
duction literary figures “typical only 
the State apparatus, the Communist 
party.” Occasional “positive individ- 
uals” Soviet fiction, Dudint- 
Not Bread Alone, point 
recurring difficulties Soviet literary 
regimentation. (K.W.) 


SALINGER, 
Fowler, Albert, “Alien the Rye,” 
Modern Age, 1:193-7, Fall, 1957. 
ened society refiects the 
pounded Rousseau and the disciples 
naturalism the individual born 
good and corrupted 
tions.” (A.F.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 

Arnett, Willard E., “Santayana and 
the Fine Arts,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
16:84-95, September, 1957. 

The interpretations and conclusions 

Jerome Ashmore’s article, 

Mistrust Fine Art” (JAAC, 14:339- 

47, March, 1956), are refuted modi- 

fied knowledge Santayana’s 

works. (M.J.O.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 

Bensimon, Marc, “Nekrassov 
théatre,” French Review, 31:18- 
26, October, 1957. 

Nekrassov est “piéce satirique,” est 

mensonge pour atteindre 

dialectiquement. (D.H.) 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 


Vardis Fisher: The Testament Man Series, probably the largest 
inative effort our times. The following volumes are now ready 
(out twelve when complete) 


Darkness and the Deep. $3.50 
The Golden Rooms. $3.50 

Intimations Eve. $3.50 

Adam and the Serpent. $3.50 
The Island the Innocent. $3.50 


Jesus Came Again: Parable. $3.95 
(Limited, autographed copy, $5.00) 


Goat for Azazel: Novel Christian Origins. $3.95 
(Limited, autographed copy, $5.00) 


Peace Like River: Novel Christian Asceticism, $3.95 
(Limited, autographed copy, $5.00) 


Frederick Manfred: Morning Red. 


gigantic novel, over 600 pages truly energetic writing, major 
American novel. $6.00 


Janet Lewis: Three fine novels, follows: 


The Invasion. $2.50 
The Wife Martin Guerre. $2.00 
The Trial Soren Qvist. $2.00 


ALAN Publisher 
2679 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


THE NEW POETRY SERIES 


The most active and comprehensive publication important first 
collections poems now, and for some years, carried the 
United States, Following this series undoubtedly the most import- 
ant single step accomplish something which scholars and 
wish accomplish—to know who are the new poets, the poets who, 
they fulfill the promise achievement already won, will become 
the significant poets tomorrow. Compactly and carefully presented. 


per copy. 


Donald Drummond, Moat Castle 
John Pauker, Yoked Violence 

John Williams, The Broken Landscape 

Hanson Kellogg, Attics Own Houses 

Frona Lane, The Third Eyelid (out print) 
Morris Weisenthal, Walls the Labyrinth 
Carl Bode, The Sacred Seasons 

Harold Norse, The Undersea Mountain 

Wesley Trimpi, The Glass Perseus 
10. Harvey Shapiro, The Eye 
Katherine Bellamann, Two Sides Poem 
Robert Hutchinson, The Kitchen Dance 
Edgar Bowers, The Form Loss 
14. Richard Lyons, Men and Tin Kettles 
15. Conrad Pendleton, Slow Fire Time 
16. Marcia Nardi, Poems 
17. Cynthia Pickard, Woman Apartment 
18. Kay, Local Habitation 
19. Alan Stephens, The Sum 

ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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